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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

MVHE national observance of the Glorious Fourth was so general 

as to show that this festival has lost nothing of its hold on 
the affections of the American people. But it cannot be said that 
it showed any remarkable originality in devising suitable forms of 
observance. Ina few places the patriotic oration held its own; 
in many there was some kind of military parade. At Gettysburg 
the two were happily combined in a grand soldiers’ picnic en- 
campment. But generally fireworks and other unintellectual 
forms of display made up the bulk of what was attempted. As 
the Fourth fell this year on Sunday, the ministers and the church- 
es had the first opportunity to speak of its significance, which 
would have been better and more generally used if it were not 
that our American type of Christianity is mostly either pietistic or 
churchly. We have lost our hold on the theocratic spirit of the 
Puritans and the Covenanters. The nation is not recognized dis- 
tinctly as an institution standing in intimate relations to the king- 
dom of God in this land, and both religion and polities suffer by 
this false view: 


Now that the House committee has submitted three reports 
on the Pan-Electric scandal, the question of the attitude of the 
Administration towards the matter comes once more to the front. 
Not only Mr. Garland, but four other high officials are in the 
group of Southern Democrats who lent their name and influence 
to floating the stock of the company. Mr. Garland and Mr. 
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Goode are the more directly affected, because of the use made of | 


the Department of Justice in promoting the interests of the com- 
pany. Ifthe House does not vindicate them by a handsome ma- 


jority it will be inevitable for the President to purge his adminis- 


tration of them. The chairman of the committee, Mr. Boyle, and 
three other Democrats have signed a report in which the white- 
wash is laid on as thickly as is consistent with decency ; the fifth 
Democrat, Mr. Hale of Missouri, has made a report for himself in 
which he tries to steer a middle course; Mr. Ranney and the oth- 
er three Republican members have reported condemning sharply 
the Pan-Electrie Company and its Democratic statesmen. That 
the committee should have divided in this way is much to be re- 
gretted, as it has the tendency to create the belief that the whole 
matter is merely a partisan scandal; and some expressions in Mr. 
Ranney’s report will serve to strengthen this impression. It cer- 
tainly was not in keeping with the dignity of the document to 
specify that all the politicians in the company were Democrats, 
however much that may serve to make capital for the Republican 
party. 

Mr. Ranney also went out of his way to stigmatize as venal a 
New York newspaper which has insinuated that the zeal of some 
of its contemporaries against Mr. Garland had been stimulated by 
payments from the Bell Telephone Company. There certainly 
was room for this suspicion in view of the attempt to strengthen 
the Bell monopoly at the same time with the exposure of its rival, 
and of the denunciation in these papers of every attempt to rid the 
public of its unwarranted exactions. It was shown that the 
Times of New York had received some payment for services ren- 
dered to the Bell Company, but not such as laid the paper open to 
the charge of venality. And ifthe Bell Company received from 
that one paper services which the friends of the Company stigma- 
tize as venal, is there not evidence that the Company has no ob- 


jection to paying newspapers for just such service as this of de- 


fending it against the proposal to have its rights to its patent in- 
vestigated by the United States courts. These newspapers may 
take whichever horn of the dilemma they choose. 


| 
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THE Senate shows a not unnatural resentment of the tone and 
style of Mr. Cleveland’s veto messages. Its Committee on Pen- 
sions has submitted a report in which the President is very sharply 
censured for the style he has assumed towards Congress. It com- 
plains of his manner of discussion as one without precedent and 
without dignity, and it challenges as inaccurate and misleading 
his statements as to the methods of doing business which prevail 
in Congress. 

“The pension business of the Senate has never been better done than 
during this session. Those members of the committee who have performed 
the most have been as careful as any, and derision of their patient, conscien- 
tious and exhausting labors to help along those noblest and best portions of 
God’s poor and the country’s benefactors can originate only in a wise and 
noble nature which is misled, or in one that, if informed, sadly needs recon- 
struction or re-creation.” 


Probably the Committee feel more keenly about the matter 
than do the Senators generally, but there is no doubt that the 
President has laid himself open to censure, and has not taken the 
course best calculated to preserve the proper comity between the 
legislative and the executive departments. 


Mr. EDMUNDs has laid before the Senate a bill which would 
involve radical changes in the matter of appointments to office. 
At present the lower places are left to be filled by the heads of de- 
partments or by competitive examinations. The higher are classed 
as ‘‘ presidential appointments,” and are filled “ by and with the 
consent ofthe Senate.”” Mr. Edmunds now proposes to farther di- 
vide these offices, by leaving entirely to the control of the Presi- 
dent all but the highest on this list. He thinks the Senate exer- 
cises no real control over the appointment of postmasters, inter- 
nal revenue agents and the like, but that these give the President 
power over Congress through his possession of patronage which 
they need to conciliate their constituents. So he would relieve 
the Senate of investigating and approving these minor presiden- 
tial appointments, and would allow the President to fill them for 
four years, but not to remove any person whose commission had 
not expired, except for cause to be ascertained by an impartial 
tribunal. The only gain from this would be the relief of the Sen- 
ate from a great mass of business for which it has no especial fit- 
ness. The President’s power over members of both branches of 
Congress would be as great as now, and even greater. If Mr. 
Edmunds had proposed to make the new tenure for life or good 
behavior, there would have been much more to expect from his 
plan. That would have put a real check to the illegitimate power 
the executive now exercises, and would have improved the character 
of all branches of the civil service, besides moderating the tension 
of our political excitements. 


Mr. DAwEs, in the Senate, at the instance of the woolen and 
worsted manufacturers of New England, has introduced a bill to 
amend the Tariff by restoring the duties on worsted and woolens 
to about the level they had before the revision of 1883. This isa 
come-down for these manufacturers. It wastheir representatives’ 
votes combined with those of the Southern Free Traders which re- 
duced at once the duties on wool and those on woolen and worsted 
goods. They had been listening to the economists who predicted 
that with cheaper raw materials they could not only hold their 
own market, but even export largely. They now find that, like 
Esop’s dog, they had dropped the substance to catch at the shadow. 
They achieved no extension of their export trade, while they had 
enabled their British rivals to send their goods into this country in 
larger quantities than for many years past. And they argue that 
the lower duties on wool have hurt the wool-growers only by hurt- 
ing the woolen manufacturers of America. Of the 70,000,000 Ibs. 
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of wool imported last year, all but 14,000,000 Ibs. was of coarse 
grades forthe manufacture of carpets; and with these grades the 
American wool-grower does not care to compete. On the other 
hand woolen and worsted goods to the amount of about 100,000,- 
000 Ibs. were imported that year; and if these had been made at 
home—it is argued—there would have been a home-market for 
that amount of American wool. On this ground they ask fora 
restoration of the duties on woolens and worsteds, in advance of 
any restoration of the duties on wool. 

Weare notsure of the wisdom of this course. We do not see how 
there could be any improvement in the price of American wool, so 
long as the present duty is in force. Suppose that the change 
now asked should revive the manufactures of woolen and worsted 
goods, the manufacturers certainly would buy their wools wher- 
ever they could get them the cheapest. They would be under no 
pledge to use American wools, if Australian or South-American 
wools were offered at a lower price. There is therefore no se- 
curity that the market thus created for wool would be secured to 
the American wool-grower. 


WE regret to see that the Senate abandoned several excellent 
amendments to the Post-Office Appropriation Bill, and among 
them that which appropriated $800,000 for the carrying of the 
mails in American steamships. As the secrets of conference com- 
mittees are kept from the world at large, we do not know what 
considerations moved the Senate’s committee to give up this clause, 
after being ordered to insist on it. We do not suppose that the 
certainty or probability of a veto from the President would have 
moved the majority to retreat from the ground it had taken ona 
matter of principle, or that the Senate would be governed by any 
such motive. We can only say that the cause of American ship- 
ping seems to have been betrayed in the house of its friends. 


Mr. HARRISON saved the Senate from committing an absurd- 
ity by withholding the usual appropriation for the publication of 
“The Records of the Rebellion.” It is true that the editor went 
out of his way to show his sympathies for Fitz-John Porter by 
printing in the last volume the findings of the nondescript court 
which tried to reverse the verdict of the court-martial in his case. 
It is a sign of grace in the Senate to resent the exclusive publica- 
tion of the evidence in his favor, but there was an easier way to 
repress the wrong than to put a stop to the publication. It was 
done by setting stricter limits to the scope of the work, and by re- 
quiring the publication in the next volume of the summing up by 
Judge-Advocate Holt at Mr. Fitz-John Porter’s trial. On the 
whole, we think that gentleman will wish that Col. Scott had let 
his case alone. 


THE appropriation bills continue to occupy the time and at- 
tention of both Houses, but the.close of the fiscal year found them 
in such an unfinished condition that it was necessary to pass a 
special resolution continuing the old appropriations until they 
should be finished. To this course Messrs. Hoar and Vest very 
properly took exception, just because it is due entirely to the 
slowness of the House in preparing and passing these bills, and 
because it is the rule and not the exception that such special reso- 
lutions should be needed about the first of July. There are but 
two remedies for this. One is to have a fair share of the bills pre- 
pared by the Senate. There is nothing but a tradition copied from 
English parliamentary practice against this. The Constitution 
forbids the Senate to originate revenue bills, but not appropriation 
bills. But the Senators seem to think that this bad tradition is 
much too firmly rooted in our practice for them to encroach upon 
it. The only other course is to begin the session on the first Mon- 
day of November, instead of December, and to put both the elec- 
tions and Thanksgiving Day into October. This would make 
much too long a session before the Christmas and New Year hol- 
idays for Congress to waste in “ getting ready for work,” as it now 
wastes the month of December, 
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Mr. RANDALL’s Tariff Bill is experiencing at the hands of 
the Ways and Means Committee just the treatment we expected. 
It isto come back to the House with an adverse report, in which 
its departure from Democratic principles and promises will be in- 
dicated, and the Free Trade policy of the Southwest will be de- 
fended. In fact Mr. Morrison means to take the opportunity to 
prepare a manifesto in favor of Free Trade and revenue reduction ; 
and he claims that Mr. Randall’s bill, instead of reducing the rev- 
enue from the Tariff, would increase it by more than seven million 
dollars. But in spite of this weight of displeasure, it is quite 
within the range of possibility that the House will pass the bill. 
The proposals to remove the duties on tobacco and on apple-jack 
must be very tempting to many of Mr. Morrison’s Southern sup- 
porters. If they vote against such “ reforms” as these, they will 
have to give their constituents a very strong reason for their vote. 


THE Miscellaneous Civil Appropriation Bill seems to furnish 
Congress with as many snags as any other two. This year Mr. 
Kelley, with the help of some honorable Democrats, succeeded in 
getting inserted an amendment to pay to foreign bondholders the 
income tax which had been levied upon their bonds during the 
war, and which the Supreme Court has declared to be illegal. The 
arguments employed by the opponents of this bit of manifest jus- 
tice were a curiosity of meanness, but they did not prevail in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

New Yorkers think there was nearly as much meanness in 
striking out the appropriation of $103,600 for the Bartholdi monu- 
ment; but there we venture to differ from them. The monument 
is in no sense a national affair, and cannot be made to appear such, 
in spite of the effort of two New York administrations to give it 
that appearance. It is a gift tothe city of New York, and not to 
the American people; and New Yorkers should pay for their 
whistle. 

THE Republican Convention of Minnesota declares for Free 
Trade. To see how this is received by some of the newspapers 
one might suppose it were a new departure. It is rather the last 
lingering remnant of a state of things which has passed away. 
Twenty years ago Minnesota was but one of several Republican 
states in the West which opposed the general policy of the party. 
We have a very distinct remembrance of reading similar resolu- 
tions from the Republican conventions of Iowa and Kansas. Now 
Minnesota is the only one left, and she is belated in this matter 
for two reasons. The first is that her especial manufactures are 
not of a kind to be much helped by the Tariff, being mostly flour 
and lumber. The second is the large proportion of Scandinavians 
among her people. These people—especially the Norwegians— 
were driven from home by a Free Trade policy which has impov- 
erished their land, and has made farming, fishing and shipping 
the only employments possible to its people. But they are so lit- 
tle aware of this that they are now desirous of fastening the same 
policy upon us. It is to be said in excuse for them that they most- 
ly came to America since the panic of 1857 taught Americans to 
what Free Trade led. They think the nation should do nothing 
to build up its manufactures, but they have no objection to avail 
themselves of the high premium upon agriculture which is offered 
by our homestead laws. If the government will present all the 
manufacturers with the sites for their establishments and the chief 
raw materials they employ, they also will do without discriminat- 
ing duties on foreign manufactures. 


THE New York police are becoming superserviceable in their 
cencern for the peace and safety of the city. Mr. Powderly found 
it impossible to hold a private conference in a hall of the Cooper 
Institute to put an end to the troubles of the Third Avenue rail- 
road because the police persisted in thrusting themselves into the 
hall to watch proceedings. There was no public call for any 
meeting, and no one was admitted except by card ; but the police 
were in possession before the meeting was called to order, and it 
had to adjourn to another hall in order to secure privacy. The 
police of New York seem to share in the unhappy peculiarity of 
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that city in that it is always the latest sensation which absorbs 
its attention and too often diverts it from the discharge of its pro- 
per duties. Just at present Anarchism is the sensation, and what- 
ever smells of that will be watched as with a microscope. But 
other people have rights, and the Knights of Labor have given the 
country every assurance that they are not Anarchists, nor in sym- 
pathy with them London experience shows that the police can 
do no greater injury in this matter than by offensive and needless 
meddling with those whom they suspect of hostility to the public 
order. 

THE Chicago authorities find it very difficult to obtain a jury 
to try the Anarchist cases in that city. The average citizen is very 
chary of giving offence to a bloody-minded conspiracy like this of 
the Anarchists ; and those who have shown any readiness to accept 
the duty have been challenged peremptorily in many cases by the 
counsel for the defence. But the law fixes a limit to peremptory 
challenges, so that that process must come to an end. The court 
sat on both Saturday and Monday to obtain a jury, although the 
former was a weekly and the latter a national holiday. 


ONCE more the extent and variety of our national domain and 
of its weather is brought home to us by the information that sev- 
eral regions are suffering from drought, while we have been com- 
plaining of a wet and cold fore-summer. In Texas a great many 
sheep have been lost for want of water, and the wool crop will 
show a marked falling off in consequence. Even within Texas 
there is at times excess of rain in one part and drought in others. 


TuIs is Yale’s year among the colleges. She has got a new 
President, of whom nothing better can be said than that he bids 
fair not to be the inferior of his predecessor, Dr. Porter, who re- 
tires because the weight of growing years makes a_ professorship 
enough for his strength. She has come out on the top in ath- 
letics, except that Columbia beat her in a boat race. She is mak- 
ing advance in the development of her curriculum with patience 
and caution. And she even begins to call herself a university, 
but with much hesitation, as though that tremendous word,which 
belongs historically to every “ college ” in the land, were too lofty 
a term for the second at least among our educational institutions. 
It is amusing to see how gingerly the word was handled by both 
President Dwight in his inaugural at Yale, and by President Gil- 
man in his Phi Beta Kappa oration at Harvard. Had it been the 
sacred tetragrammaton of the Hebrew theology, they hardly could 
have been more afraid of its free use. Dr. Dwight seems to have 
fallen into the current mistake of assuming that a university im- 
plies a collection of schools teaching different courses, while a col- 
lege contains only a faculty of arts. On this ground he based the 
claim for Yale that it had outgrown its college status, while he 
deprecated any change which would deprive the college faculty of 
its central historic position. A college conferring degrees is an 
historic absurdity ; and from the moment Yale began to confer 
them she was a university in the true sense of the word. It is 
most unfortunate that Americans will look only through a per- 
verted and exceptional tradition borrowed from England at a mat- 
ter which is by no means English in itself. And even English 
tradition puts on the words “ college ” and “ university ” a sense 
which our Anglicisers entirely ignore. If we wish to create a uni- 
versity in the English sense, it will not be done by creating inside 
any institution a number of separate schools, but by associating 
under one government all the higher institutions of learning in 
the state, and conferring degrees through that government alone. 


PoRTLAND has been celebrating its second centenary this 
week. The city contains about as many people as a ward of Phil- 


adelphia, but it shows how much we lose by aggregation in large 
masses, that no ward of a city has anything like so distinct a place 
in the life of a nation as has a city of forty thousand people. 
The states of Maine and New Hampshire contain only about the 
population of Philadelphia, and yet they weigh for about five 
times as much in the councils of the nation. 
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THE death of Mr. Lloyd P. Smith, the librarian of the Phila- 
delphia Library, removes a characteristic figure from among us. 
Mr. Smith was at various times a contributor to our columns. 
For the first six years of its existence he edited Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine. He also published a number of works of an historical char- 
acter, and contributtd considerably to our periodical literature. 
But it was by his extensive acquaintance with books, and by the 
readiness and patience with which he placed his knowledge at 
the disposal of others, that he rendered the greatest service to his 
own generation. He was one of that small group of educated 
men who have dignified the claims of Spiritualism by their accept- 
ance of its alleged revelations ; but in his case this was not to the 
renunciation of the Christian religion. He lived and died a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church. He will be regretted by a wide cir- 
cle of attached friends. 





Or the result of the English elections we have spoken at 
length elsewhere. It now seems not unlikely that the Tories will 
have a decided and working majority over all other parties, and 
that nothing but obstruction will prevent them from doing as they 
please with Ireland. Evidently Lord Salisbury does not welcome 
this prospect as heartily as he might under other circumstances. 
In his Quarterly Review manifesto he says that even if Mr. Glad- 
stone’s “ plans be rejected, we shall forthwith pass into the most 
critical stage of English and Irish history.” This is the exact 
truth; the election settles nothing permanently. Nothing but 


justice settles anything permanently. He now stands pledged to 


give Ireland twenty years of repression and coercion, attended 
with assisted and even compulsory emigration until the popula- 
tion—already reduced to 4,887,439, from 5,395,456 in 1801 and 8,- 
175,124 in 1841—has been decreased by another million. He must 
achieve this through a Parliament in which nearly five-sixths of 
the Irish delegates are pledged to fight him and his policy to the 
death ; and in this they will receive the support of all the Glad- 
stonian Liberals in regular opposition, and of a large squad of 
them in obstruction. And when he gets his laws passed he will 
have to execute them in the face of the organized and united op- 
position of more than five-sixths of the Irish nation, in the face of 
boycotts and strikes against rent and every sort of passive resist- 
ance, with the knowledge that a large party are organizing for 
armed revolt as soon as England becomes involved with Russia, 
or India or any other powerful enemy. And he must do all this 
with the consciousness that his policy has not the support of the 
public opinion of any other country, and that even in Great Brit- 
ain a possible majority are with the Irish in sympathy, There 
are things which are impossible to any government but that of a 
Sultan; there are things which even a Caliph need not attempt. 
And one of these is the Tory programme in Ireland. 

What the Tories will actually do is to try to divide the oppo- 
sition: by peddling reforms, such as the erection of provincial coun- 
cils in Ireland. But everything that makes the voice of the Irish 
nation more distinct and intelligible must tend to strengthen the 
demand for Home Rule. Even the grant of free municipal coun- 
cils doubled the power Mr. O’Connell exerted in the repeal agita- 
tion. Provincial councils would have the same effect on Mr. Par- 
nell’s power, and it would enable him to silence the demand for a 
separate Ulster government by filling the Ulster council with a 
Nationalist majority. 

Mr. JoHN Bricutr probably did more to weaken Mr. Glad- 
stone’s hands than any other Liberal. He made unsparing use of 
his record as a trusted Liberal leader, as a former friend of Mr. 
Gladstone’s, and asa champion of Irish reforms. He was the 
more respected because his opposition was logical and not com- 
promising. He opposed every kind, sort and degree of Home 
Rule for Ireland. He based his opposition upon two unfounded 
assumptions. The first was that there are 2,000,000 Irishmen who 
are opposed to Home Rule, and that the grant of that measure 
would be a surrender of this great minority to the mercies of the 
Parnellite majority. To see the absurdity of this it is only neces- 
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sary to remember that Ireland contains only 4,887,489 people ac- 
cording to the returns of the Registrar-General for this year, and 
that the Nationalists last year elected 86 of the 103 members ac- 
tually chosen by popular constituencies, and that in several they 
were beaten by the Tories only by a very small majority. Three 
quarters of a million is more than the sum total of the Loyalists in 
Ireland ; and no man has been more urgent in defence of the rights 
of the majority to rule than has Mr. Bright. Wehave not yet for- 
gotten his denunciation of the arrangement by which the Tory 


minority in Birmingham was enabled to choose one member out of | 


three. Nor would this three-quarters of a million be left to the 
mercy of the seventeen-quarters ofa million who hold with Mr. 
Parnell. They would obtain as firm guarantees of personal and 
religious liberty as our constitutional laws give to any branch of 
the American people, for the British Parliament would retain all 
the authority exercised in this country by our Supreme Court. 


Ir is reported that the Irish Home Rulers have made arrange- 
ments to contest every Ulster constituency, so as to bring out the 
strength of the Home Rule feeling in that province. It is dis- 
tinetly stronger than it was last year, for then every Liberal as 
well as all the Tories were against the Nationalists. But now the 
Liberals are divided, part joining the Unionists and voting for 
Tory candidates, while another part has adhered to Mr. Gladstone 
and is fighting on the Home Rule side. This part contains some 
of the strongest and most influential men in Ulster, true descend- 
ants of the Tenant-Righters, who supported Mr. Sharman Craw- 
ford in his long and unavailing struggle for that measure. They 
are manufacturers, landlords, business men and large farmers, in 
whom the nationalist instinct has not been extirpated by Orange 
prejudice, and who are not scared by the cry of Catholic intoler- 
ance. We observe especially that Methodists like Thomas Shil- 
lington of Portadown are on this side, and that for this reason the 
Methodist Conference, unlike the Episcopalian Synod and the 
Presbyterian Assembly, abstained from any declaration against 
Home Rule. 


Mr. BRIGHT was right in saying that the Irish difficulty was 
essentially economic, but wrong in implying that economic diffi- 


culties are not also political. Itis just the utter break-down of 
English economic policy in Ireland which proves the necessity for 
its legislative independence. What does Mr. Bright propose to do 
to relieve the economic difficulties of Ireland? If he were made 
absolute dictator of the country, what could he do forit? He 
would not go any farther in the direction of land legislation, and 
all the land laws which he helped to pass have proved utter fail- 
ures for the purpose they hadin view. Under their operation Irish 
discontent has not disappeared; it has gained in intensity and 
volume. He rejects Mr. Gladstone’s proposals to buy out the Irish 
landlords, and he gives an excellent reason for regarding that pro- 
posal as the height of folly. It would, as he says, convert the 
whole land of Ireland into the estate of an absentee. But if the 
of the Land Act had not been an utter failure 
they would have accomplished exactly what Mr. Gladstone now 
proposes. Every bit of land purchased by the tenants under that 
act would have become the property of an absentee landlord for 
the thirty-five years required forits purchase. Mr. Gladstone only 
has proposed to enable the landlord to take the initiative, where 
the Bright clause left it to the tenant. 


“ Bright clauses ” 


THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 

bemoan there still may be a margin of doubt with regard to 

the elections in the British islands, the indications at this 
writing are that Mr. Gladstone will lose rather than gain, and that 
his Home Rule Bill will have an increased majority against it at 
Westminster. This we are by no means inclined to regard as an 
unmixed calamity. Deeply as we regret the defeat of a great 
statesman for trying to do justice to Ireland, we cannot but regard 
the defeat of his measure as a gain for Ireland. Home Rule is 
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now as certain as anything well can be. The English soon will 
find that they must take counsel with their necessities rather than 
their wishes. And when next the Irish members are asked what 
measure of legislative independence will satisfy them, they will 
not be in an excitement of gratitude to the English statesman who 
puts the question. They will look at the question more calmly, 
and weigh their answer before giving it. 

It is said that nothing is more remarkable than the smallness 
of the vote on both sides. Mr. Bradlaugh at Northampton was 
the only candidate named in the first few days’ voting who had 
been returned by an increased vote. This is not surprising. The 
English and even the Scotch are a slow-witted people. While the 
politicians at Westminster were working themselves up into a fury 
over the question, the average John Bull was just beginning to get 
his ideas cleared as to what it was all about. It was calamitous 
for Mr. Gladstone that the election followed so soon after the de- 
bate. The Englishman needs line upon line and precept upon 
precept to bring home a truth to his understanding. He has not 
yet appreciated the significance of Ireland’s vote for Home Rule; 
it will need two or three years to teach him that. It now is Mr. 
Parneli’s privilege to become his schoolmaster, and to show him 
that either Ireland is to have her Parliament restored to her, or 
England is to do without hers, so far as any good she might get of 


it. 
England has voted for antagonism, for obstruction, and for 


such uncertainties as to the future of the Irish leadership as may 
prove pregnant with trouble. The Parnell party have been trying 
to accomplish certain results in their way : the question will now 
arise whether they are to have the field to themselves for further 
experiment. They have been accepted as leaders only by the 
quiescence of the party which believes in secret preparation for 
violent severance,—whose leaders were in command of the field 
when Mr. Parnell made his visit to this country in 1877. 

Gently or harshly, in one way or the other the English voter 
will be educated into the understanding that either Ireland must 
be deprived of representation and governed by the sword, or that 
her representatives must meet in Dublin for the control of Irish 
affairs. It is the awkwardness of free governments everywhere 
that they imply the consent of the governed. The Czar could not 
hold Poland in leash if Poland were represented in a St. Petersburg 
Parliament, and that Parliament were the repository of law and 
authority for the empire. ‘‘Give us Home Rule, or else govern 
us like acrown colony, as you govern Hong Kong and, since 1865, 
Jamaica,” Mr. Parnell told his English audience. That is the 
logic of it. Either the Treaty of Union must be abrogated by 
withdrawing from Ireland the equal constitutional liberty it pledged 
her, or it must be so far repealed as to restore the Dublin Parlia- 
ment. 

Another educating force which England will come under is 
the weight of foreign and especially of American opinion. Mr. 
Gladstone did Americans the service of making them practically 
unanimous on this question. The words of his two great speeches 
in advocacy of his bill, and those of his manifesto to Midlothian, 
enabled American opinion to crystallize firmly as to the righteous- 
ness of Ireland’s demands. Up to that time the weight of Mr. 
Gladstone’s name and the faith in his conscientiousness had held 
multitudes back from approving of the Nationalist programme. 
They met every appeal to the essential principles of public jus- 
tice by a reference to Mr. Gladstone’s wisdom and uprightness. 
When the English premier declared himself on the same side with 
conscience and justice and self-government, the last obstruction 
was removed, and they became believers in Home Rule. 

And now the collective voice of America, uttering itself 
through all channels, and in the same speech as Englishmen use, 
will cross the Atlantic through these coming months and years, 
With the same just but stinging insistence with which Englishmen 
blamed the refusal of personal liberty to the black man, we will 
blame the withholding of self-government from the Irish nation, 
And while at first they may try to explain this away by futile ref- 
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erence to the Irish vote, as though every American were a poli- 
tician anxious about his seat in Congress or the legislature, it will 
be found that no explanation is the true one but this—the con- 
science of the world condemning the murder of a nation. 


UNRECOGNIZED PROPRIETORSHIPS. 
NREAT difficulties are encountered in rewarding men of the 
KX most beneficent inventiveness. It is said, as if it were an 
axiom, that it is impossible to determine the priority of ideas, al- 
though the records of mankind are full of proofs to the contrary. 
The names of Priestley, Cavendish, Scheele and Davy in chemis- 
try, of Franklin and Faraday in electro-dynamics, of Descartes, 
Sir William R. Hamilton and Jacobi in mathematics, of Coperni- 
cus, Kepler, Newton and Rittenhouse in astronomy, of Jenner, 
Harvey and McDowell in medicine, of Doctors Howe, Seguin and 
Elisha Harris in philanthropy, are but a few of innumerable in- 
stances in which distinct priority of ideas, and often of applica- 
tions of them, can be proven without successful gainsaying in any 
civilized court. 

For quite another reason the statutes have failed to take ac- 
count of pure mental products. The law will deal only with tan- 
gible things, upon which the sheriff can lay his hands, and hence 
begius and ends with the forms which ideas take in their applica- 
tion. Out of this usage two consequences grow ; first, with very 
rare exceptions, the originator of a valuable device or literary in- 
vention seldom reaps a fortune, while those who come after and 
make new adaptations of the original artifice become prosperous. 
It was so with John Wyatt who invented roller-spinning, and with 
James Hargreaves of spinning-jenny fame, two devices which Ark- 
wright, the only successful man of the three, appropriated. It 
was so with Papin, who in 1707 started down the Weser river in a 
little boat propelled, Smiles says, by a steam engine, and was 
robbed of his craft by the jealous boatmen of Munden. It was 
so with John Fitch, who was sailing on the Schuylkill and Dela- 
ware rivers in a steam-propelled boat when Fulton was a lad of 
twenty years. It was so with Eli Whitney’s cotton-gin, with 
Charles Goodyear’s vulcanized rubber, with Franklin’s air-tight 
stove, with Rittenhouse’s spider web lines on the object glass of 
telescopes, with Jenks’s ring and traveler spinning frame, with 
Oliver Evans’s milling devices, and with Hussey’s reaper, which 
lay at the bottom of the McCormick fortunes, as decided by the 
courts in 1859, twenty-five years after Hussey’s invention. In all 
of these instances, industries have been mentioned in which large 
fortunes have been made by scores of persons through the monop- 
olies created by patent-laws, while the projectors of the devices 
experienced from them little but weariness and profitless trouble. 
To these might be added the talking telephone invented by Hol- 
comb and Beardslee in 1860 to 1864, or fifteen years before the first 
patent for this device was issued in the United States. In in- 
stances of this nature there are obvious reasons why the original 
inventor should experience little but trouble and poverty. If his 
device threatens to work a revolution in some established industry, 
as Was the case with Wyatt, Hargreaves, Papin, Jenks and Hussey, 
he soon has arrayed against him the invested capital which his 
invention will render valueless. If his discovery promises to cre- 
ate a new and profitable industry, as was the case with steam nav- 
igation, the cotton-gin, hardened rubber, milling and the tele- 
phone, avarice envelopes the first enterprise with clamor, and dis- 
putes the original proprietorship. In time these impediments to 
the success of useful novelties are worn away, new industrial and 
financial adjustments are made, and proprietary rights are settled 
by the courts, and thus the way is cleared for the era of improve- 
ments, and of new adaptations in old inventions. But the origin- 
ator has been crippled by opposition, harassed in bringing his de- 
vice to perfection, and has either turned to new pursuits, like 
Whitney and Jenks and Evans, or sunk into a pine coffin, like 
Wyatt and Fitch and Goodyear. 

Among successful men whose devices have not been mere im- 
provements upon the inventions of others, but the inauguration of 
new industries, what comparison will the fortunes of Sloan, who 
made the first gimlet-pointed screw, of Elias Howe, whose needle 
made machine sewing practicable, and of Morse, who for Americ: 
was the founder of the telegraph system, bear to those of the mil- 
lionaires whose fortunes rest upon their patents? At the outset 
ofall legislation to protect brain producers in an exclusive propri- 
etorship of their writings and devices, a desire was manifested to 
secure the originator against the greed of his assignees. Lord 
Camden observed that under the Licensing Laws passed in Charles 
II.’s time to protect authors from the piracy of publishers, the 
Stationers Company of London had managed to come into propri- 
etorship of all the literature of the realm. Copyright followed in 
Queen Anne’s reign, and resorted to the device of renewing the 
monopoly of producing copies of books when the first term of pro- 
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tection had expired. The object was to enable the author to re- 
cover his property after a term of years had shown its market 
value, and to enter into new contracts of a less speculative sort 
than was possible before the worth of a production had been com- 
mercially tested. The same feature was introduced into the 
patent laws of Great Britain, and was incorporated in the earlier 
statutes of the United States, both as regards literary and mechan- 
ical invention. These precautions proved futile, and have been 
expunged from Engligh and American legislation, for no device 
seems practicable to release the brain-producer from signing away 
to the agent who markets his work, except the possession of suffi- 
cient capital to turn merchant himself. 

In the two lines of statutory protection, those of literary and 
of mechanical originality, there is a wide difference of degree. The 
author’s exclusive privilege runs for forty-two years, but the term 
is practically of little account, since the life of but few works of fic- 
tion extends over five years, and except in the rare instances of 
novelists and poets who have achieved popularity, the proprietor- 
ship of books soon passes into the hands of the publishers. This 
is especially true of that large class of press productions which 
form a reference or working library, and which have come into 
immense popularity in recent years. The term of a patent is but 
seventeen years in the United States, and ifthe invention is of 
great novelty and value, the last five years of the term is of more 
value then the preceding twelve. Moreover, the patent monopoly, 
as well here as in the more industrial states of Europe, is ham- 
pered by a provision that where a patent is taken in two or more 
countries the time of all shall expire simultaneously. In other 
words the shortest term limits all the others, so that if a patent 
were taken out in a half dozen countries at different times the ex- 
piration of the oldest would terminate that of all the others, or if 
the half dozen patents were taken out together and one of them 
was granted in Norway, the life of them all would end in ten 
years, that being the term of protection accorded in that country. 

Of course these provisions of law are not capricious, but are 
founded upon considerations of public policy. Unless, for exam- 
ple, all patents upon the same mechanism expired together, the 
country in which the term of protection ended first would be 
able to absorb the business of its manufacture, and that without 
royalty to the inventor. But these diverse usages show how far 
the current doctrines of proprietorship in central products is from 
having emerged into clear principles. Another fact shows the 
same thing still more conspicuously, and it is the large mass of 
discoveries of great financial value which have not only no pro- 
tection, but not even a public demand for it. Poor Morton was 
harried for years and finally killed by his discovery of anesthesia. 
His patents were violated by the government that granted them, 
infringements were well nigh incapable of prosecution, and, while 
an inestimable boon was conferred for all time on the suifering, 
the man whose hand gave it died of chagrin at the denial of his 
priority of discovery. Out of the list of rewarded inventors the 
medical profession must go, and that chiefly by their own rules of 
etiquette, which forbid them to patent their surgical devices or 
therapeutical preparations. Dr. McDowell, of Kentucky, was the 
first surgeon successfully to perform ovariotomy, and this opera- 
tion is certainly capable of being made an exclusive right, with a 
royalty from every one who should perform it. He had no re- 
ward whatever except fame. Dr. 8S. G. Howe’s system with the 
blind, and Dr. Seguin’s with idiots, as well as Froebel’s method 
with children, are of distinctly financial value, and have entered 
into professional education where hundreds of teachers have won 
position and income by following their devices. Priestley’s isola- 
tion of oxygen, Davy’s of magnesium, Scheele’s of chlorine, Fara- 
day’s induction of electric currents, and a host of similar chemical 
experiments have given rise literally to hundreds of industries 
which have proved immensely profitable to manufacturers and to 
patentees of processes which would not have been dreamed of by 
their proprietors but for the labors of these illustrious predeces- 
sors. 

In the field of ariculture we can give butan illustration ofthe 
thousands of processes and discoveries for which no protection has 
been given. A Mr. Bull, of Massachusetts, produced the Concord 
grape, Adlum, the Catawba, and Provost, the Delaware. It was 
practicable to give them a royalty upon every vine of the species 
with which they were credited. Founded on Justus’ Liebig’s ag- 
ricultural chemistry are scores of patented processes for produc- 
ing fertilizers, and there is not an arable acre of land in the United 
States which is not worth more for his investigations. 

Maury’s log-book and Myers’s weather charts have saved 
charterers of ships and marine underwriters thousands of dollars, 
Lubbock’s annuity tables have simplified the insurance business, 
Quincy’s plea in the libel case of Maffet vs. Buckingham emanci- 
pated the journalistic world from capricious prosecutions. The 
ist is capable of indefinite extension. In this article it is only 
suggestive, instances being chosen of such as are susceptible of le- 
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gal protection, and of such as intimate how wide the field is, over 
which the statutes extend no privilege. In some of the instances 


enumerated the inventor could have kept his secret and utilized | 


his discovery until a clever Paul Pry ferreted out his method. 
This is the common law right of all discoveries, as it was the prac- 
tice of manufacturers not two generations ago. 
written a book, the sales of which would not probably have cov- 


ered the cost of its publication; or he could have turned aside | 
from his humane or scientific investigations to patent processes | 
and instruments, And it is for the public advantage that these | 
| was admitted to its citizenship by the National Convention. 


farmers, chemists, doctors, mathematicians, educators, lawyers and 


naturalists should not cease from their original and especial re- | ; 
| Hamilton and Thomas Paine. 


search, yet public policy makes no provision to reward them. 

If the doctrine that brain-products as soon as they become suf- 
ficiently tangible for legal definition are as truly personal proper- 
ty as real estate or the outcome of handicraft, then clearly socie- 
ty has gone but a small way towards doing justice to its thinkers. 
In what it has done, it isseldom the thoroughly original or the pro- 
foundly useful benefactor who has carried off the statutory rewards 
»rovided for him, since these are usually gathered by others who 
yuild upon their foundations. The existing system is very crude 
and often miscarries, and yet, while not proving a just it has 
turned out a highly expedient one. Perhaps the time will come 
when in place of crude and miscarrying monopolies, civilized na- 
tions will set up Academies which may dispense life-pensions to 
thinkers and philanthropists with reference to their merits and 
usefulness. Meanwhile the lesson here taught is that a man’s for- 
tune is no test of his originality, ability or beneficent living—that 
the world still is indebted for most of its forward impulsions to 
those to whom it accorded a scant livelihood,—that thousands not 
ignobly toil who are compelled to work under Lord Camden’s dic- 
tum that “ Glory is the reward of Science, and those who deserve 
it scorn all meaner views,” and to gain but little even of that com- 
pensation. D. O. K. 


TWO ROSES. 
WILD-ROSE spake to a city rose : 
“How sad is your lot, your life! 
You miss the kiss of the wind that blows 


In the open field where the glad stream flows, 
And the days with summer rife.” 


The city flower softly smiled, 
For she knew what things are best: 
“* How little you dream of love, poor child! 
What time you are out in the tempest wild 
I sleep on my lady’s breast.” 
RICHARD E. BuRTON. 
Baltimore, Md. 


JOEL BARLOW. 


ig the year before the volcanic outburst of the French Revolu- 

tion, there arrived in Paris a native of Connecticut whose 
mission was to promote emigration from the crowded cities and 
vine-clad hills of France to the wilderness bordering on the Ohio, 
and for this object to enlist the aid of capitalists. Joel Barlow, 
who at the ripe age of thirty-four was known only as a poet, had 
been selected for this business by a company which included 
‘many of the principal characters in America.” He had gradu- 
ated at Yale College, had served as chaplain in the American 
army, had married secretly when not able to support a wife, had 
edited a newspaper, and finally had been admitted to the bar. 
But his only success had been in the field of literature. At his 
graduation in 1778 he recited a “ poetical composition” on “‘ The 
Prospect of Peace,” which was printed in all the newspapers of 
the time. His church bade him Americanize Dr. Watts’s Psalms, 
and he was enrolled among the “Hartford Wits.” Finally his 
graduation poem had a new birth in “The Vision of Columbus,” an 
epic which was published in England and received with applause 
in France. 

It was the poet’s trans-Atlantic fame that led the Scioto Land 
Company, which had purchased on credit from the Continental 
Congress some millions of acres on the Ohio, to commission Bar- 
low as its agent in Paris, and the poet without experience in 
business eagerly accepted the post. Nor was it his fault that the 
scheme failed; the resources of the company were speedily ex- 
hausted; it could negotiate no loan; it could not provide what 
was necessary for the first band of settlers; it could not get its 
land surveyed. After six years of vexatious delay the French- 
men whom Barlow had sent over obtained a land grant from 
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Congress, their title to two former settlements having failed 
through the Company’s neglect. 

Meantime Barlow, who had crossed the Atlantic with the 
laudable purpose of transforming Frenchmen into Americans, had 


| himself, in the rapid whirl of events, been transformed into a 


Frenchman, Though an eye-witness to the cruel and horrible 
scenes of the French Revolution, he looked beyond, as he de- 
clared, to ‘‘the infinite happiness that I am sure will result to 
millions uf human beings from these commotions.”” Known to be 
heartily in sympathy with the spirit of the French Republic, he 


Only three other Americans shared this honor—Washington, 
Barlow even became a candidate 
for the Convention itself, but failed of election. Having doffed 
his Puritan coat, he was henceforth a cosmopolite. Yet his 


abandonment of the narrow ways of “The Land of Steady 


Habits” did not make him forget the associations of his youth. 
The green hills and trim farmhouses of Savoy roused fond recol- 
lections. Still greater was his rapture when he found smoking on 
the table of a Savoyard inn the favorite dish of his boyhood. 
His muse chanted its praises in his most characteristic poem— 
“The Hasty Pudding.” This mock-heroic pastoral, marked with 
genuine republican simplicity, was dedicated to Mrs. Washington. 
It has deservedly been the chief means of preserving Barlow’s 
fame. 

Poetry had then become a mere incident in his career, He 
was a man of affairs and indeed of wealth. Yet he was ready to 
respond to his native country’s call, and in 1806, at a sacrifice of 
business interests and opportunities, he accepted the mission to 
Algiers. During a stay of sixteen months in that plague-haunted 
spot Barlow won marked favor with the capricious and cruel 
Dey, and finally had the satisfaction of obtaining the redemption 
of the Americans enslaved there. 

After eighteen years’ absence the Yankee poet whom fate had 
transformed into a cosmopolitan man of business returned to the 
land of his birth. There also momentous changes had taken 
place. The Confederation of thirteen loosely linked members 
had grown under a new Constitution into a more perfect Union of 
seventeen States, while the national domain had been almost 
doubled. The centralizing party whose duty had been to mould 
and establish the nation, had given way after a desperate struggle 
to a party more jealous of popular rights. Barlow fixed his 
residence at Kalorama, as he called it, a beautiful height over- 
looking the newly-founded capital of the nation. He probably 
hoped by a combination of wealth and culture to influence great- 
ly the destiny of his country. Still true to the bright dream of 
his youth he had, during his stay in France, enlarged his darling 
epic, and now, with wealth at his command, issued it in a sumptu- 
ous quarto, embellished with superb plates, prepared by the best 
artistic skill of London. This book, the most expensive yet is- 
sued in America, was dedicated to Robert Fulton, the inventor of 
the steamboat, who had, while making his costly experiments, 
shared Barlow’s home in Paris. The poem, henceforth weighted 
with the unfortunate name of “The Columbiad,” met with less 
success than in its —— modest garb. Many of the friends of 
Barlow’s youth had been alienated by the radical change in his 
views, political and religious. Noah Webster, his college class- 
mate, excused himself from reviewing the work partly on the 
ground of its ‘‘atheistical principles.” This prejudice took pos- 
session of the public mind, and though Barlow protested in a 
pamphlet, his efforts were in vain. Impartial critics of a later 
day, while willing to accept his disclaimer in regard to its moral 
tendency, find no reason to recall it from the oblivion to which it 
has been consigned. Stat magni nominis umbra. 

After a few years of elegant leisure, varied with projects for a 
History of the United States, Barlow was called to negotiate with 
Napoleon a treaty of indemnity for the French outrages on 
American commerce. In pursuit of this object he again crossed 
the ocean, went through a round of tedious negotiations in Paris, 
followed the crafty Emperor to Poland, and there, finally baffled 
by the overwhelming disasters of the Russian campaign, died in 
an obscure village on Christmas eve, 1812. So ended in his fifty- 
ninth year the strangely varied career of a notable pioneer of 
American literature. 

After the lapse of three-fourths of a century, the first biogra- 
phy of this versatile American has just been published. Mr. 
Todd complains that historians have neglected the memory of 
one who “excelled in at least three great departments of human 
effort—in statesmanship, letters and philosophy.” A careful ex- 
amination of the present work discloses no adequate reason for 
the reversal of the verdict already recorded, not by partisan con- 
temporaries, but by the common consent of Americans acquainted 
with their country’s history and literature. Barlow was an 
ardent republican, a patriot, philanthropist, poet, if you will; but 
not a statesman or philosopher, save in the vaguest sense of those 
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words. He was a man of virtue and probity, estimable in his 
domestic relations, as the present work abundantly testifies. 
Though a free thinker after he went abroad, he could yet call 
himself a Puritan (p. 224). His letter on Thomas Paine should 
be read by every one who wishes to be delivered from all un- 
charitableness towards a noted character. Mr. Todd furnishes 
many interesting details of Barlow’s life, including his relations 
with Fulton, and some hitherto unpublished writings. He gives 
the whole of “The Hasty Pudding,’ except its dedication and 
motto, but no specimen of “The Columbiad.”” His work is hand- 
some in mechanical execution, yet is disfigured with several 
typographical errors. Pre gp 

REVIEWS. 

Hours WItH GERMAN CLAssics. By Frederick Henry Hedge, 
former Professor of German Literature in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Pp. 539. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

I R. Hedge is a veteran in the work of fertilizing our literary 
and intellectual life by naturalizing German authors in our 

American literature. He was perhaps the most distinguished of 

the group which gathered around George Ripley some forty years 

ago, in the time when Germany was the Romantic land, to which 
all our bolder spirits turned eye and ear. His translation of Wolf- 
gang Menzel’s “ History of German Literature,” and his almost 
encyclopedic work on the “ Prose Writers of Germany,” were per- 
haps the most satisfactory guide-books to the whole field that could 
be had by the merely English reader of those times, although the 
former was as unreasonable and Philistinish as he was epigram- 
matic and incisive. In this volume Dr. Hedge gives us the sub- 
stance of his lectures on German Literature at Harvard University ; 
they are not an attempt at a complete history of German literature, 
but an account of selected authors, who represent—in Dr. Hedge’s 
view—the genius of the German people. 

In making this selection Dr. Hedge has been governed by the 
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Jacobi’s friend. That by Montg Petri gives the most important 
works with a commentary explaining their hard places. And be- 
sides these we have anthologies, hand books and biographies in a 
number which indicates anything but oblivion for Hamann. In 
English literature he is nearly unknown; Dr. Pusey is the only 
writer who gives indications of having read him. 

After all deductions, and they are few and comparatively 


| unimportant, this volume remains a worthy cap-sheaf to Dr. 


Hedge’s harvestings in the field of German literature. 
R. E. T. 


FREE TRADE OR PROTECTION? An Examination of the Tariff 
Question with Especial Regard to the Interests of Labor. By 
Henry George. Pp. viii. and 359. Henry George & Co. 

Mr. George’s first book, “‘ Progress and Poverty,” involved an 


| obligation to deal sooner or later with the question of Protection. 


In that much read and greatly overrated volume he committed 


| himself against indirect taxation of every kind, and indeed 


most Catholic principles of taste. From Ulphilas to Heine, he has | 


sought the men who seem to him to show what the German spirit 


was occupied with in the successive stages of its history. For this | 
| give the Frenchman the palm as possessing in the highest degree 


reason he gives a good deal of space to men like Wieland and Nic- 
olai, with whom he has little sympathy, and to Heine, with whom 
he has none at all. At the same time he gives most room to the 
greatest, who stand for German character above all others. Luther 
has 17 pages, Lessing 28, Herder 26, Goethe 90, Schiller 52, and 
Jean Paul 33. At this rate, it will be seen, there is not much room 
for small people in these pages, and indeed if they get a mention 
or a paragraph they have done well. 

The judgments in general seem to be fair and penetrative. 
Even a strong personal liking does not blind Dr. Hedge’s eyes to 
the literary defects of his heroes. He findsin Lessing but “a slight 
perception of rhythmical beauty,” and thinks Nathan would have 
lost little by being written in prose. Hethinks Jean Paul “ a very 
Shakespeare in opulence of mind, but without the plastic cunning, 
and without the voice of song.” The one point at which his im- 
partiality breaks down is his estimate of Goethe. This is not un- 
intelligible. He was young in an era when the study of Goethe 
had been exalted to a cultus. He has not lost the deep impressions 
he then received of what Napoleon called Goethe’s ‘ dzemonic” 
power. And therefore he has no ear for the keen criticisms to 
which the later critics, even of Germany, have subjected the mas- 
ter’s works. He even attempts his vindication from the charge of 
cold and consummate selfishness in his relations with women, and 
a shameful want of patriotic sympathy in the hour of Germany’s 
sorest need. On these points we think Mr. R. H. Hutton has left 
nothing to be said. ; 

Nor is this the only respect in which Dr. Hedge’s book seems 
to us to occupy the critical attitude of a former generation. We find 
it also in the selection of authors for notice,—in the passage from 
the Gudrunlied to Luther, after giving six pages to all the inter- 
mediate poets and no mention of Eckhart, Luso, Tauler orany other 
prose writer. We find it in the stress laid upon the Aufkiarung as 
a literary phenomenon, when in truth it was of no more worth 
than the pedantry of the period before Gottsched. We find it in 
the neglect of late writers of the magnitude of Ruckert, and the 
seeming unwillingness to own Heine’s greatness, which surpasses 
even Goethe where Goethe is the greatest,—in hislyrics. And we 
find it in the undervaluation of Hamann, who did more for German 
literature by setting Herder afire, leading Jacobi to a deeper phil- 
osophy, antagonizing Kant’s philosophic and utterly antipoetical 
dualism, and awakening the sense for mystery in Goethe, than 
even Lessing did by his calm criticism. Dr. Hedge speaks of Ha- 
mann’s writings as having * passed into general neglect,” and says 
“he is left to perish in the obscurity in which while living he 


chose to dwell.”’ Is he aware that three editions of this neglected | 


author have appeared in our own time? That of Gildemeister is 
the most complete, superseding even the editions of F. Rothe, 











against all direct taxation except a land-tax equal in amount to 
the annual rent of the land. By placing so large an amount as 
the rent of the soil in the hands of the government, he might well 
be supposed to make every other kind of taxation superfluous ; 
and indeed his chief practical problem has been to find legitimate 
channels for the outlay of so large a sum by the government. He 
has hinted at the possibility of a distribution of the surplus of rey- 
enue among the people on the basis of numbers simply. 

No part of the surplus would Mr. George expend in bounties 
for the promotion of industries whose naturalization might be 
thought beneficial to the community. He is on principle a Free 
Trader, and thinks that an industry which cannot establish itself 
without any kind of governmental aid is not worth the having. 
This is a broad proposition which no Free Trader from Adam 
Smith to David A. Wells has every given us a proof of. Those 
who look for a proof of it in this book either are easily satisfied 
or they will be disappointed. With all his assurance of manner 
and audacity in statement and illustration, Mr. George has added 
nothing whatever to the force of the argument for Free Trade. 
Indeed if we compare his work with that of M. Bastiat, we must 


| just the qualities which are Mr. George’s strength. In boldness of 


assumption, in wit and in popular vigor M. Bastiat has never 
been equaled. All that can be done for a bad cause by such tools 
was done long before Mr. George put pen to paper. 

Mr. George claims to have been a Protectionist in early life, 
and to have been converted by the consideration that Protection 
was incapable of universal application. This seems to us enough 
to prove that he never was intelligently a Protectionist. There 
is not the slightest obstacle to the universal application of the 
principle of Protection. That principle simply means that every 
nation shall determine the direction of its industrial energy, not 
according to the present prices of the world’s markets, but accord- 
ing to the industrial resources which exist in its people and in the 
country they possess. It means the maximum of national indus- 
trial life throughout the world, with a consequent equilibrium of 
the great industries—agriculture, commerce and manufactures— 
within each well-developed country. It means that international 
commerce shall be directed to the interchange of those things 
which the nation has not the resources, or the climate, or the skill 
to produce for itself. And every consistent Protectionist rejoices 
to see other countries acting on the very principles he lays down 
for his country. The organs of Protectionist opinion in this coun- 
try have been agreed in applauding Victoria, France, Germany, 
Sweden and Canada in taking this course. 

Mr. George further proves his unacquaintance with Protec- 
tionist opinion by misrepresenting the character of that policy. 
He constantly speaks of Protection in a way that implies its iden- 
tity with prohibition of imports. He speaks of it as narrowing 
the area of competition,—as necessarily raising prices because it 
shuts out the foreign product. No genuine Protectionist ever 
made such a misstatement as this; and if Mr. George ever wasa 
Protectionist in reality—we make no doubt that once he thought 
he was—then he has forgotten a great deal since those days. 

Mr. George avows his cosmopolitanism in terms as strong as 
any Free Trader of the Cobden school could use. He sees noth- 
ing in the life of a nation which calls for collective action in the 
matter of its industrial growth. It may not have occurred to Mr. 
George that people have an awkward way of holding their gov- 
ernments responsible for the promotion of the general welfare, 
and are apt to resort to peaceful or violent revolution when they 
find their rulers remiss or unsuccessful in this matter. The belief 
that governments are put in trust with the national welfare, and 
that they are bound to do all in their power to promote it without 
setting aside the liberty of the people, is one which is gaining in 
strength on both sides of the ocean. 

The most peculiar part of the book is in the concluding chap- 
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ters, in which Mr. George turns upon the ordinary Free Trader, 
and assures him that he is hardly a whit better than a Protection- 
ist, that his tariff for revenue and his excise duties are restraints 
upon commerce, and that there is no genuine Free Trade which 
does not confine all taxation to land. We hope our Free Trade 
friends will not pass by his arguments, for they are helping to 
convert many of their own following into semi-Socialists of the 
Henry George party. For our part we want no other refutation 
of Mr. George’s theory of taxation than is furnished by the con- 
dition of two countries in which it has been tested. One of these 
is India. While in Bengal and a part of the northwest provinces 
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the “ permanent settlement ” has raised the ryot to the level of | 


the old English copy-holder, throughout the rest of the British 
possessions the British ‘‘administration is based upon the view that 
the British power is a paternal despotism, in a sense owning the 
entire soil of the country, whose duty it is to perform the various 
functions of a wealthy and enlightened proprietor.” If this be 
not the realization of Mr. George’s ideal, then we have misunder- 
stood him. And this paternal despotism is as firm in its adhesion 
to Free Trade as even Mr. George could wish. It will build rail- 
roads, construct reservoirs for irrigation and canals, but it will not 
lift a finger to develop any manufacture in a country whose ex- 
clusive agriculture leaves its people at the mercy of the rains. 
We shall quote from The Pall Mall Gazette what shows the result: 
“We have ample means of observing how fast the financial ad- 
ministration is sinking into collapse; how manifest it is that its 
burdens must still increase rather than diminish ; how hopeless it 
is to look for more revenue to populations impoverished to a de- 
gree which no Bulgarian peasant ever heard of. We may be sure 
that millions of men ina chronic state of starvation can hardly 
form a contented community ; we may be sure that when these 
millions believe that their poverty is intensified by a grinding tax- 
ation, contentment is still less probable.” 

Last week we showed how near to Mr. George’s ideal Japan 
had been brought by economic quackery. The resultant happi- 
ness of the Japanese people is not so visible, even though every 
man in Japan can get land upon undertaking the payment of the 
taxes. Those branches of Japanese agriculture which looked to 
the foreign market, such as cotton growing, have been especially 
prostrated. The Japanese cannot compete with those who grow 
the same crop under a less “advanced” system of taxation, which 
does not take from one-fifth to one-half the crop in taxes. 

But as we learn from this volume, Mr. George did not arrive 
at his political economy by the awkward and troublesome process 
of studying such vulgar things as facts. His political economy, 
like N. W. Senior’s, is not avide des faits. He avows that the or- 
ganon of economic study is, in his opinion, and no doubt in his prae- 
tice, the imagination. 


Boston 


By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 
1886. 
Mr. Hardy’s first very successful book prepared us to expect 


THE WIND OF DESTINY. 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


a great deal from his second venture into fiction. We counted on 
the same spirit of philosophy which looked at life and described 
its struggles with a lofty sense of the consequences of human 
action, on the same moral sense no whit relaxed, the same 
artistic restraint, and the same harmonious and graceful grouping 
which characterized ‘ But yet a Woman;” but added to these we 
hoped to find a gain in substantiality, something less fugitive and 
fleeting, a more living interest in the figures which move across 
the scene. But to our disappointment “The Wind of Destiny” 
shows a falling off in the author’s grasp of realities. The story, 
so far as it may be called a story, is hinted at rather than told, 
and although the reader may be flattered by the supposition that 
his imagination is equal to any demands upon it, it is yet a con- 
venience even to the highly intelligent reader to have gaps filled 
up, conundrums answered, and situations clearly resolved. In 
fact, the name of Mr. Hardy’s sad, vague medley of impressions is 
suggestive, for this ‘Wind of Destiny” is indeed a wind which 
bloweth where it listeth and we hear the sound thereof, yet know 
not whence it cometh nor whither it goeth. 

Schonberg, the chief character, is an impressive and romantic 
figure; a European who, at the fatal conclusion of a youthful pas- 
sion, expatriates himself, finds a home ia America near an old 
friend, and at last is left the guardian of two young girls to whom 
his life is devoted, and with whose destiny his is henceforth identi- 
fied. “Schonberg,” says the author, “prided himself upon an 
inner life, unaffected by the storms which beat about his person- 
ality. And there was, in truth, in his nature a solitary summit, 
lifted above mutation and tides.” This man’s figure dominates 
the book, although he is little or not at all concerned in what 
little thread of plot there is. Next to Schonberg’s the characters 
of Jack Temple and his wife Gladys emerge with most life-like 
traits from the land of vague shadows. Jack’s portrait is rendered 
by a few touches, but these few decisive strokes show more power 
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in the author than the pictures on which he has spent his chief 
pains. Gladys is intended as the portrayal of a complex but 
fascinating personality. ‘‘ The greater part of our sex whenever 
within her range, saw themselves as in a glass,—a magic glass 
reflecting exactly what they wished to see,—and were correspond- 
ingly flattered. Others, with less vanity and more penetration, 
admired the glass itself, its crystalline transparency and clear 
depths. A few careful observers had noticed that it revealed 
everything but itself.” Gladys is married to a man whom she 
does not love, and her heart gradually awakens to the fact that 
she does love her cousin. She is beautiful, attractive, clever 
and full of resource: she fills to her husband’s admiration every 
part she plays; yet she only cares about herself and the brillianey 
and enjoyment she gets out of her life, and has little thought or 
heart for others. She is, in fact, so absorbed in herself that when 
she becomes coerced by a strong passion, to quote the author: 
“She did not stop to deliberate, to calculate her strength,—she 
simply gave herself up to the sudden rush of feeling, the sweetest 
and the strongest that fills the heart of woman, who finds such 
pearls in the marvelous deeps of pain.” What little consecutive 
interest the book possesses seems thrown out of balance by the 
sad end of Gladys. Although we do not wholly understand her, 
she has nevertheless fixed the attention and roused the curiosity. 
The remaining personages who carry on the broken links to the 
end are half lost in the dim chaos, where they cross and re-cross 
each other and vanish one by one. ‘* Anyone who takes the trouble 
to think how he happened to come into the world,” Schonberg 
remarks just before his death, ‘‘ perceives that he cannot be a 
necessary being, and becomes reconciled to going out of it.” 

In considering a book like ‘‘ The Wind of Destiny,” one has to 
inquire whether its cloudiness and obscurity are a fault of the style 
of the original thoughts in the author’s own mind. Does he try 
always to clothe his idea in what is simplest and easiest, or is he a 
little misled by the imputation of genius, and inclined to render 
what is familiar occult and mysterious? Ifa story is worth telling 
at all it is worth telling intelligibly, and without clogging with 
superfluous comments and explanations. Mr. Hardy permits him- 
self to run after fine phrases, and not only strews his page with re- 
flections which are a little too abstract and ideal in themselves, but 
which confuse rather than illuminate the character or motive they 
ought to throw light upon. The conversations, even if never quite 
natural, are at times bright and full of charm, but then again they 
give a sense of strain and effort, and the characters like the author 
are not content with saying a thing simply, but must say it in an 
unusual manner. Everywhere throughout the book the tension 
needs to be relaxed; the strain and effort fatigue the reader. In 
fact there are only two characters who impress us as flesh and 
blood beings, thinking and talking out of their individual minds. 
These are Jack Temple and Aunt Isabel. Jack, for example, 
when he knows that his wife’s love for her cousin will probably 
cost her life, goes to see the man who has unwittingly robbed him, 
and looks at the unfinished portrait for which she had sat. “I 
should know that was Gladys if I only saw her foot,” he said slowly. 
** You don’t believe in hair lines, do you? NeitherdoI. Hack it 
out with a sword, I say.”” A moment of silence followed. ‘‘ You 
tie up a spirit like hers in a body,” he said turning suddenly, ‘‘ and 
every heart-beat makes it quiver. Oh, I know better than you do. 
You don’t think I came here to talk, do you? All I want to say 
is this: if what has happened doesn’t kill her, the sight of you or 
me either, will. When are you going away ?” 

“You might have spared yourself any anxiety on that score,”’ 
replied Rowan. 

‘** Well, I thought so ; but some people are always standing on 
their rights you know these darned random affairs when 
everybody fails and nobody’s to blame—Come, little girl,’”’ he said 
to Mabel, going out the door. Half way down to the gate he 
turned, went ba’ and shook Rowan’s hand silently. ‘I had no 
right to marry her,” he said to himself afterwards, rolling a large 
stone to the edge of the bank for Mabel. 

Few scenes in the book leave us with the distinct impression 
of this. In fact Jack is the only personage in the story who knows 
his own mind : the others are fumbling for theirs in a strange, sad, 
cloudy twilight of motive and desire. 


EsoTERIC CHRISTIANITY AND MENTAL THERAPEUTICS. By W. 
F. Evans. 12mo. Pp. 174. Boston: H.H. Carter & Karrick. 
When such a notable portion of the contents of the dictionary 

is brought into requisition at once as is displayed in the above title, 

we very naturally conclude that there is a world of meaning ly- 
ing behind it. And in truth there is much of grandeur in the plan 
of a system of philosophy here outlined. The great philosophical 
thinkers of the world are all drawn on; from Confucius to Sweden- 
borg they are passed under review ; their faults and errors sifted 
out: and from the débris of these old systems the author con- 
structs a new philosophy somewhat in this wise:—The universal 
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soul of all things, God, is utterly beyond cognition ; but his mani- 
festation to the finite is through Christ. The analogue of this is 
found in the relation of spirit to matter. Matter is spirit mani- 
fested. These divisions correspond also to the two divisions of the 
intellect,—the receptive and the active. There is a universal cor- 
respondence between these diverse aspects of the same thing, ex- 
pressed by symbols;—the heart symbolizes emotion, the lungs in- 
tellect, ete. When the receptive portion of the human intellect is 
open to the influx of the universal existence all is well. Disease 
is the subjective condition caused by an effort of the will in- 
harmonious to the universal existence. Therefore disease will 
vanish when the human will recognizes the divine pleasure as 
good, and comes into harmony with it. 

All these speculations may have their value. There is a 
region of thought where thoughts cannot be accurately repre- 
sented by words, and truth of such compass must not be judged 
by hard and fast rules of logic. But to carry such doctrines into 
medical science is, in the words of Emerson, a confounding of 
planes. ‘‘ Nature avenges herself speedily on the hard pedantry 
that would chain her waves. She is no literalist.” And so how- 
ever much value or beauty there may be in the thoughts thus 
gathered, they have nothing to do with the cure of diseases of the 
body. Diseases exist according to the laws of matter, and they 
will be cured or remain uncured in like accordance with those 
laws. ‘To assert that the metaphysical moonshine here set forth 
is a true representation of the causation of disease, is,—speaking 
in language of the earth earthy,—unutterable nonsense. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 

TIVHE latest novel by Florence Warden, whose popular “ House on 

the Marsh” seems to have had no worthy successor from her 
pen, is “ Doris’s Fortune,” and a very poor sort of fortune it is. 
The plot is of husbands and wives who are inclined more to fol- 
low after other women and men than their own partners,—and 
this is a theme so much worn, irrespective of its moral qualities, 
as to have become void of any claim on the public interest. 

‘“‘ Bietigheim ” is an anonymous fantasy of the order of “‘ The 
Battle of Dorking,” “‘ Dame Europa’s School,” ete. It essays to nar- 
rate a great battle fought on the Rhine in 1891, between an imperial 
alliance of Russia, Germany and Austria on the one part, and all 
the rest of Europe, with the help of the United States, which sends 
a contingent of 100,000 men, on the other. This battle, by far the 
greatest ever fought in the world, demolishes autocratic govern- 
ment everywhere. Excursions of this kind bear a strong family 
resemblance, and have been rather overdrawn, but “ Bietigheim ” is 
about as good as any of them. (Funk & Wagnalls.) 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
TIVHE recent death of Hon. Benjamin Moran may be chronicled as 
that of an author, and his literary work must be credited to 
this part of the country. Born in Lancaster country, Pa., about 
1820, he came to Philadelphia, and learned ‘‘thoroughly,” as 
Hector Orr, his old employer, testifies, the art of ornamental 
printing. But the example of Bayard Taylor, with his successful 
‘* Views Afoot,” attracted him, and Moran set out to begin opera- 
tions in a similar course. After untiring exertions he effected a 
temporary engagement as a correspondent of one or two Ameri- 
can journals, and took passage for England, slenderly equipped 
and provided, in 1850. He was, however, full of courage and 
perseverance, and he walked over a large part of England. He 
saw English rural life at home, and made sketches from it with 
fidelity and a good share of skill. Thus he collected his volume, 
“* Foot-Path and Highway,” published in 1853, in Philadelphia, 
dedicated to the late John Grigg, with an introduction by Dr. 
Reynell Coates,—himself lately deceased. Later he attracted 
the attention of Mr. Buchanan, then our minister to London, who 
made him a secretary of legation, which place he retained until 
1874, when he was appointed minister to Portugal, remaining such 
until 1882. He was thus one of our most experienced diploma- 
tists, and testimony to his capacity and good qualities has been 
presented from many quarters. He was buried on the 25th ult., 
in the little village of Panfield, in Essex, near London, where he 
had expressed a desire that his remains might rest,— it being 
identified in his preference as the dwelling-place of the ancestors 
of George Washington. His wife was an Englishwoman, but she 
died a number of years ago. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, remarking that many con- 
tributions to the theory or the practice of teaching are lost to the 
profession because they are embodied in articles which are too 
long, or too profound, or too limited as to the probable number 
of tether readers, for popular magazine articles, and yet not 
sufficient in volume for books, announce that they intend issuing, 
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from time to time, under the title of ‘‘ Monographs on Educa- 
tion,” a number of such essays, prepared by specialists, choice in 
matter, practical in treatment, and of value to teachers. They 
will be bound in paper covers, and sold at low prices. No.1 of 
this series will be a paper on “‘ Modern Petrography, an account of 
the application of the microscope to the study of Geology,” by 
George Huntington Williams, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
and will be ready very soon. 


In the press accounts of the destruction of Belford, Clarke & 
Co.’s Chicago warehouse and contents it was generally stated that 
the plates of the Fremont ‘‘ Memoirs” were destroyed. This is 
not the case. All the original plates were in vaults in Philadel- 
phia and New York, and only one original copper-plate map was 
destroyed ; of this General Fremont had a proof, and a new one 
will be at once reproduced, The fire willonly delay publishing a 
few weeks. General Fremont says in his preface to the fortheom- 
ing ‘“‘ Memoirs: ”’—‘‘ Concerning the Presidential campaign of 1856, 
in which I was engaged, statements have been made which I wish 
to correct; and in that of 1864 there were governing facts which 
have not been made public. These I propose to set out. Some 
events of the civil war in which I was directly concerned have 
been incorrectly stated, and I am not willing to leave the resulting 
erroneous impressions to crystallize and harden into the semblance 
of facts.” 

A remarkable law-suit is being tried in France. Madame F. 
Gaillardet, the widow of a dramatic author, demanded that the 
name of the well-known drama “‘ La Tour de Nesle,”’ be removed 
from the pedestal of Alexandre Dumas’s statue in the Place Males- 
herbes. Madame Gaillardet asserted that the piece in question 
was written by her late husband, and not by Dumas. M. Alex- 
andre Dumas, fils, contests this assertion. 


Elbridge 8. Brooks, of the editorial staff of the St. Nicholas, 
and one of the young literary men of New York, is the author of 
a Wonder Book published by D. Lothrop & Co. entitled “In No- 
Man’s Land,” a first edition of which has been exhausted. An- 
other wonder book published by the same firm, ‘“‘ The Bubbling 
Teapot,” is by Mrs. Champney, the wife of the artist of that name. 


Professor Angelo Heilprin, one of the most industrious of our 
scientific workers, is preparing, we understand, an important 
work on the geographical distribution of animal species through- 
out the globe, to be published by D. Appleton & Co. It is re- 
markable that there is no complete work on this subject; there 
are some species whose distribution has been described, but only 
a few; and Prof. Heilprin’s book will undoubtedly take its place 
as an authority in other countries as well as this. 


A current paragraph says: Coventry Patmore, the poet, has 
lately turned his attention from agriculture and landscape gar- 
dening to bricks and mortar. Having acquired several houses in 
quaint old Winchelsea, and in other localities in the neighbor- 
hood, it is one of his amusements to constantly drive over to 
superintend the work of alteration and repair, for he is his own 
architect and builder. In the High street of Hastings he has 
bought considerable property, his purpose being not only to pre- 
serve the time-honored memorials of this interesting though nar- 
row and inconvenient thoroughfare, but to establish quite a 
Catholic colony around the handsome stone-groined church which 
his liberality has raised to the faith he embraced some three-and- 
twenty years ago. ; 

It is stated that Mr. Robert Grant is the author of the lately 
issued novel, ‘‘ Face to Face.” A. Mary F. Robinson has writ- 
ten the life of Blanche de Navarre, which is to be included in the 
“Eminent Women” series. Mrs. Alice Wellington Rollins, 
whose name appears as that of an original contributor to the 
July volume of “ Through the Year with the Poets,” is the wife of 
Daniel G. Rollins, Surrogate of New York City. 








A useful book for travelers in search of health will be pub- 
lished immediately by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons on “ Carls- 
bad and Its Environs,” by Mr. John Merrylees. It discusses the 
famous springs of Carlsbad as a health resort, but besides im- 
parting exact and useful information concerning the medical 
value of the waters, it gives an account of the town and the sur- 
rounding country. 


ART NOTES. 


HE equestrian statue of Gen. George G. Meade, executed by 
Mr. Alexander Calder by commission from the Fairmount 
Park Association, is finished, and the figure has been cast in plas- 
ter ready for the founders. The horse was modeled and put in 
plaster last summer, and since that time Mr. Calder has been en- 
gaged on the statue of the general. It has been said of the work 
that it lacks something of the spirit and elan of Mr. Calder’s orig- 
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inal sketch from which it was ordered, but the sketch was merely 
a work of the imagination, the expression of an artist’s ideal, un- 
hampered by any limitations whatever, while the statue is a very 
careful and faithful study, the result of two years’ conscientious 
endeavor to present a true portrait of the hero of Gettysburg. At 
the same time the picturesque and attractive attributes of the 
sketch have been fairly well preserved, and the finished work, be- 
side being a perfect likeness, will make a very striking and effect- 
ive feature of park decoration. The statue is of heroic propor- 
tions, and represents the general as he might have appeared at a 
critical moment during the great battle when he broke the back- 
bone of the rebellion. He wears the full uniform of a major-gen- 
eral of the Army of the United States, as he did during those three 
days of July. His attention has been suddenly arrested, and, as 
his habit was, he has mechanically removed his cap, which is held 
lightly in his right hand hanging by his side,—an artistic and judi- 
cious election in composition. With a quick and powerful action 
of his left arm he has reined in his charger so sharply that the 
magnificent animal is surging back on his haunches, with fore-legs 
extended, and neck rounding up in a high-arched curve suggestive 
of classic sculpture. The general is looking forward with intent, 
searching gaze, and the resolute, earnest expression of his fine, sol- 
dierly face is rendered with sympathetic appreciation. Whatever 
hypercritical comment may be made the work is by far the most 
important, most satisfactory as a portrait, most creditable as a 
piece of memorial sculpture that the art of this city has produced, 
and the Fairmount Park Art Association is to be congratulated on 
the success with which the undertaking has been carried out. 

There is one incident however in connection with the matter 
that will occasion a great deal of surprise and disappointment, 
namely, the sending of the statue to New York to be cast in 
bronze. We have been flattering ourselves that the best bronze- 
founding in the United States is done in Philadelphia, and now to 
have our own statue of our own soldier sent elsewhere to be put in 
metal will certainly prove anything but pleasing to a great many 
people interested in the progress of art in this community. It has 
been whispered that a contract for the casting can be made for a 
little less money in New York, but that ought not to weigh in the 
least against the fact that New York sculptors send their work 
here when they can afford to have it well done. The money was 
raised to have the statue modeled here, and a little more might be 
raised to have it cast here rather than have it sent abroad. 


Another success the Association must be credited with is Mr. 
John J. Boyle’s Indian group, intended it is understood for a site 
on the Wissahickon drive. The commission for this group was 
given to Mr. Boyle by the Association two vears since, mainly 
through the instrumentality of Professor L. W. Miller and the late 
Mr. Claghorn. The sculptor, having on hand all the studies re- 
quired for the work, has executed it in Paris, and the group, cast 
in plaster, is now on exhibition in the Salon. It represents an In- 
dian mother defending her children from the attack of a wild beast, 
and the subject seems to be very interesting to the Parisian public 
and press, the group proving to be one of the striking attractions 
of the Salon. The critics speak highly of the artistic qualities of 
the work, the design and the execution, both receiving high praise. 
If Mr. Boyle were of any other nationality he would almost cer- 
tainly have been honord with a prize, as there is no other sculp- 
ture in the Salon, according to press reports, comparable with his 
for originality and interest of motif, and excellence of workman- 
ship ; but being an American he must perforce be content with the 
unstinted favor accorded him by the artists, the connoisseurs and 
the public of Paris. ‘The group will be cast in bronze when the 
Salon closes, and will be sent home this fall. 


Among the interesting features of the bi-centennial celebration 
at Albany was a collection of family portraits, those of the Schuy- 
ler and the Van Rensselaer families being most numerous; the 
Jays, Hamiltons, Clintons and others being also well represented. 
A group of portraits by Sir Godfrey Kneller, painted in 1710, are 
those of Philip Pieterse Schuyler, his wife Margaretta Schlichten- 
horst, and their son Peter Schuyler, of Revolutionary fame ; and 
his lovely daughter Eliza, who became the wife of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, painted by Copley, and mentioned as a fine example of that 
artist at his best period. There was also a collection of works by 
artists who have made Albany their home at some time in their 
sareer. Among those represented are George H. Boughton, E. D. 
Palmer, James W. Hart, William Page, Homer Martin, William 
Hart, Will H. Low, Walter L. Palmer, Edward Gay, J. 8. Hartley, 
Henry Inman, Charles Calverly, and James E. Freeman. 

Prof. Joseph Echteler of Munich has submitted a model of 
the proposed monument to General Grant, which the Grant 
Memorial Association of New York are now considering. The 
Professor seems to have thought it necessary to introduce fea- 
tures to please all sorts and conditions of men, and accordingly 
his design includes terraces, stair-flights, colonnades, gateways, 
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platforms, a granite shaft 72 feet high, a mausoleum, and groups 
of statuary and high reliefs representing almost everything under 
the sun. Among the subjects that find place are statues repre- 
senting the states of the union grouped about two principal fig- 
ures supposed to be the North and South clasping hands over a pile 
of arms and war materials, the North holding up a palm branch 


| and the South laying down a laurel wreath; a majestic American 


| scribed in the cable news despatches. 





Eagle spreading his wings over the assembly. Other groups 
show incidents in General Grant’s career; Lee’s surrender at Ap- 
pomatox; Chief Justice Chase administering the oath inaugurat- 
ing the hero as President ; the general leading an advancing col- 
umn of soldiers; sundry other scenes of various descriptions ; alle- 
gorical figures of Peace and War, Agriculture, Commerce, Invention 
Industry, Justice, ete., etc., and crowning the whole work, of 
course, a colossal statue of the general on his war horse. 

A new portrait of Pope Leo XIIL., on private exhibition in 
London this week, is considered of sufficient importance to be dis- 
It is a full length life size, 
and represents his Holiness seated at his writing table, pen in hand. 
The costume is white throughout, the only color being the papal 
gold chain and cross, and the relief against a background of red 
draperies is said to be very fine. The expression of the face, 
though careworn, is calm and benignant; and the artist is credited 
with securing the most attractive and satisfactory likeness of the 
Pontiff yet painted. The fortunate young limner, Harry Thadeus 
by name, not yet four-and-twenty, is of Irish birth, and although 
he has heretofore not been widely known, he has already painted 
several portraits of Roman notables that have attracted attention. 

Mr. Robert A. Arthur, an artist who has recently been extend- 
ing his well-earned reputation as a painter by executing some ad- 
mirable works in stained glass, has now appeared in the character 
of an inventor, with every prospect of attaining distinguished suc- 
cess in that role also. An artist is necessarily an inventor; the 
artistic temperament entertains new ideas with spontaneous hos- 
pitality ; and the power to originate new designs and to form new 
combinations is a talent given by nature to the painter and the 
poet as well as to their brothers in the mechanical and scientific 
fields of discovery. Lacking invention, the most accomplished 


master of technique could never aspire to be anything more than 
a copyist, and although artists do not often appear among the ap- 
plicants for patents, their copyrights cover a multitude of original 


conceptions, many of them immensely interesting and important. 
Mr. Arthur’s discovery is, in brief,a new method of color-printing. 
It is said to be one of those happy applications of first principles, 
so simple, so effective and so economical that every one wonders 
the suggestion did not occur to himself long ago. The process is 
applicable to any description of printing in colors, and can be 
readily understood and used by workmen of ordinary intelligence 
and skill. If the new idea when realized in practical shape proves 
as fundamentally important as it now promises to be, it will work 
a revolution in several of the industrial arts. Mr. Arthur’s pro- 
posed European tour has been postponed for the present, the new 
invention and several important commissions occupying his at- 
tention at home. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

a Engineering News contains in its current issue an editorial 

article calling attention to some investigations of the Ohio 
State Commissioner of Railroads into the strains on bridges pro- 
duced by the passage of trains, and comments particularly on the 
danger of “cumulative vibrations.” The explanation of these 
phenomena is as follows: the ‘‘ vertical component of the centri- 
fugal force of the weight used to counter-balance the reciprocating 
parts of the locomotive, and also the interchange of weight be- 
tween the drive wheels and the leading truck wheels due to the 
vertical component of the force in the connecting rod, produce the 
effect of a series of blows at intervals equal to half of the time of 
revolution of the driver. Under ordinary conditions it is possible 
to have such a weight of bridge, weight of train, and speed, that 
there may be unison, at least for a time, between the blows and 
the vibrations of the bridge. It is readily seen that this would 
have the effect to produce a series of regularly recurring vibra- 
tions. It is a well-known physical fact that rhythmical impulses, 
though very slight individually, will result in an astonishing 
cumulative action when applied for a time to a body so circum- 
stanced as to vibrate in equal rhythm.” This explanation seems 
to overlook the fact that such impulses, being rapidly alternated 
between the two sides of the locomotive, would in great measure 
counteract each other. The passage of the car trucks at regular 
distances, and throwing weight simultaneously on both sides of 
the track, seems much more likely to produce general cumulative 
vibrations, and in point of fact the Commissioner’s observations 
show that the effect was more intense when produced by the 
cars, but fewer cases were recorded. As the favorable conditions 
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for the accumulation of vibrations demand not only a distance 
between the points of support (the trucks) of a train equal to the 
length of the bridge panels, but also that the train should move at 
just such a speed as makes the passage time of one of such dis- 
tanees equal to the natural time of vibration of the panel, it seems 
unlikely that such cases should frequently recur. The Commis- 
sioner’s report, however, shows twenty-five such cases occurring 
in one hundred and ninety-three observations, or thirteen per 
cent. The subject evidently needs further investigation. 

The following interesting experiment of the physiologist Prof. 
L. Herman is reported by a German periodical. In a flat bowl 
filled with water, in which a number of 14 days old frog larve 
were disporting themselves, were sunk along the narrow side, 
ready for an experiment, thick zine wires connected with a bat- 
tery of 20 little zinc carbon elements. When the current was 
made, the whole of the little animals fell into a wriggling motion, 
which soon ceased. But all the larve without exception had 
taken up one position, in which the head was turned to the anode 
and the tail to the cathode. The animals remained in this _posi- 
tion till the current was again broken, when they again fell into 
the wriggling motion, but now less violently. Repeated ex- 
periments proved that the living animals showed a decided 
polarity, placing themselves along the stream lines of a current 
with their heads all in one direction, this direction being reversed 
when the current was reversed. An explanation of this interest- 
ing phenomenon has not hitherto been given. 

The commission to determine what measures should be taken 
to enable the Suez canal to accommodate a traffic exceeding 10,- 
000,000 tons per annum, has decided unanimously in favor of en- 
larging the present canal instead of building an additional one, 
as the plan involves the maintenance of but two banks instead of 
four, and will permit an increase of speed from 5} to 8 knots per 
hour, thus making a passage in twelve hours possible, which 
could never be accomplished in the narrow canal, and the higher 
speed will facilitate steering. The depth is to be increased to 28 
feet, at present, with an ultimate depth of 293 when the increased 
number of vessels of large draft may demand it. In the northern 
portion, from Port Said to the Bitter Lakes, where the current 
does not exceed one knot per hour, the width is to be 213 feet, and 
in the southern portion, Bitter Lakes to Suez, where the current 
is two knots the width is to be 246 feet, both measured at a depth 
of 26} feet. On curves of 8,200 or more feet radius the width is 
to be 246, and 262 on curves of less radius in the northern part of 
the canal. In the southern part there are no curves of less radius 
than 8,200, and the width on them is to be 262 feet. The estimated 
cost of the improvement is about forty million dollars. 

In Great Britain a regular supervision over places where ex- 
plosives are kept for sale is maintained, and all are required to be 
registered. The report of the inspectors for 1885 has recently 
been presented to Parliament, and contains much interesting and 
valuable material. A list of twenty-nine men is given who have 
been convicted of dynamite outrages. In 1885, 133 ordinary ex- 
plosions due to accident came under the notice of the Home Office, 
and some almost incredible stories are told of carelessness in con- 
nection with explosives. The explosion of tablets of chlorate of 
potash in the pocket of a gentleman in Brookline, Mass., who 
dropped his watch upon them quickly, is characterized as the 
most curious explosion of the year. Among other “explosive 
medicines”’ is mentioned nitro-glycerine, which is made up with 
lozenges, etc., for use in cases of angina pectoris and other com- 
plaints. In the United Kingdom, 22,268 houses are registered 
for the keeping of explosives. It is the duty of the local au- 
thorities to see that the provisions of the act are complied with. 
Sometimes, however, they are very remiss, and the inspectors act 
as a useful check upon them. In 1885 392 places where explosives 
were kept for retail sale were examined by the inspectors, and in 
some cases they were found to be ‘‘about as bad as they could be.”’ 

The recently discovered oil fields in the region of the Red 
Sea have been carefully examined by Mr. Daley, a Belgian en- 
gineer, and promise to be of considerable importance. The entire 
peninsula of Gimsah, where the oil has been found, is of volcanic 
structure, and devoid of the slightest trace of vegetation or fresh 
water. The first oil borings were made ata distance of 400 feet 
from the sea. Ata depth of 156 feet a copious flow of oil was 
obtained. It is estimated that 3,500 barrels were discharged in 24 
hours, and the flow has since been maintained at the same rate. 
The petroleum is of a dark greenish color, limpid. It is mixed 
with salt water, and discharges carbonic acid gas. By allowing 
it to stand for some time, the salt water settles to the bottom, and 
may be drawn off. The surrounding country is quite uninhabited, 
on account of the absence of drinking water and vegetation. All 
provisions are supplied from Suez. The climate, however, is 
healthful, and the otherwise intense heat is moderated by fre- 
quent winds. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE FITZ-JOHN PORTER BILL. 

To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
| a commenting on the restoration of Fitz-John Porter to the 

army, in your issue of the 3d inst., you say : 

“This gives Mr. Porter no back pay as did the first of the bills proposed 
in his behalf, and as his name will be at once transferred to the retired list, 
the advantages of the measure are of an honorary character only.” 


The foregoing was written under a manifest misapprehension 
of the law. In the first place, there is nothing in the act which 
requires the President to retire General Porter. He is permitted 
in his discretion to doso. In the second place, an officer on the 
retired list receives during his retirement ‘‘ seventy-five per cen- 
tum of the pay of the rank upon which they are retired.” (Army 
Regulations, Sec. 1274.) 

The pay of a colonel is $3500 per annum, and the retired pay 
$2625. 

But that is notall. There is allowed and paid “to each of- 
ficer below the rank of Brigadier-General ten per centum of their 
current yearly pay for each term of five years’ service.” (Army 
Regulations, Sec. 1262.) The Porter bill restores him as “of the 
same rank and grade as if he had never been dismissed.” It is at 
least questionable whether under this language he will not be en- 
titled to 40 per cent. longevity or service pay. 

But in any case General Porter will draw $2625 per year as 
long as he lives, which is not altogether “ honorary.”’ 

Respectfully yours, 
B. McCUTCHEON. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C., July 5. 


AN INQUIRY FOR AUTHORSHIP. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
CAN you, or any of your correspondents, inform me as to the 
author, or authors, of the two following stanzas? I first saw them 
many years ago, in connection with certain tunes which I have al- 
ways admired, but never till recently undertook to trace them to 
their origin. They evidently belong to the age of Addison and 
Steele, but not having the complete works of those authors, I am 
unable to find them. The second stanza especially strikes me as 
very fine: 

Softly the shade of evening falls, 

Sprinkling the earth with dewy tears, 
While nature’s voice to slumber calls, 
And silence reigns within the spheres. 

Now night in silent grandeur reigns, 

And holds the slumbering world in chains ; 

Pale from the clouds the moonbeams steal, 

And half creation’s face reveal. 

M. K. C. 

Waterloo, Iowa, June 28. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 

TPX\HERE is never atime when, asin other employments, the supply of 

manuscripts is inadequate to the demand, unless for wares of the very 
highest class, which, necessarily scarce, are proverbially slow of recognition, 
and often unsalable on that account. It is very hard to get an unheralded 
effort of genius published or appreciated, as the early experiences of Carlyle, 
Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, Hawthorne, Emerson, and numberless gifted 
authors, before and since their day, convincingly attest. Some of the best 
and most admired works of every era have been born into print only after 
terrible travail. The cleverest writers before attaining reputation have 
suffered acutely, have been reduced almost to despair by their want of suc- 
cess. Publishers or their representatives do not seem, asa rule, to be good 


judges of what is original, strong, or interesting. They are accustomed to 


run in grooves. The thing that does not fit their groove they are apt to 
reject. They may know what they want, but they do not know what the 
Public wants, despite their experience. They are prone to believe the Public 
—always a fearful bugbear—behind and below themselves, when it is com- 
monly ahead of and above them. 

They will frequently admit that the contents of a manuscript are true, 
valuable, fresh ; but the Public is not quite prepared for it, will misunder- 
stand it, will condemn it, and they will be injured thereby. The Public 
may be foolish, but it is not half so foolish as publishers imagine. They 
should not be blamed for protecting, as they fancy, their own interests— 
they carry on business like other people, to make money—but their wisdom 
is by no means equal to their assumptions. Their oracularness is merely an 
opinion, and publishers’ opinions are as varying and contradictory as the 
most fertile satirist could invent. Prone to be narrow and exceedingly 
conventional, which is natural enough, they often fear a shadow of their 
own creation. They are eternally afraid of social heresies and dangerous 
doctrines. A strange commentary on their habitual overeaution is that 
what athoroughly refined man may say, without impropriety, to a thorough- 
ly refined woman, who is his friend, they are unwilling to print lest it give 
serious offense to their readers. They are frequently among the last to 
have any comprehension of the ever-dreaded, hobgoblin Public. 





1From an article by Junius H. Browne in The Forum for July. 
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Only those on the inside have any idea of the excessive supply of man- 
uscripts wherever they are paid for; the price mattering little. Such is the 
general desire, indeed, to see one’s self in print that periodicals which 
receive gratuitous contributions alone are always full to overflowing. There 
is not a magazine inthe country but has enough accepted articles for the 
next two years, without any additions. Whenever anew monthly makes its 
appearance, it is deluged with papers on every topic conceivable, some of 
them almost inconceivable. Editors are in constant terror of manuscripts, 
which descend on them like avalanches. When anybody speaks of writing, 
they are visibly discomftited. It is like talking of halters in the house of 
the hanged. They do not like to say what they feel, “‘ Heavens and earth, 
| am suffocating from a surplus of contributions; he who sends another is 
my bitter enemy!” lest they be thought rude. They shrink from being 
polite for fear of opening fresh sluices. They often hesitate to say, ‘‘ We 
should like to see the article you mention, though we cannot promise to use 
it,’ which means nothing; is but a courteous phrase of emptiness. If they 
say so, they are afraid that the article will be offered and rejected, and 
that its writer will declare he was urged to prepare it. Many editors put it 
bluntly: “ We are overrun. Weare taking nothing from outsiders. When 
we want anything special, we arrange for it with some one of our regular 
contributors.” This may not be exactly true, but it is substantially so. 
And it is better to be discouraging than to excite a hope which cannot be 
gratified. To be an editor is inconvenient; to be a writer of any kind, 
without other source of income, is positively tragic. 

Professional writers are not likely, if they can help it, to furnish arti- 
cles wholly unsolicited; they know the risk it involves. They are aware of 
the pigeon-holes already bursting with manuscripts, awaiting opportunities 
that will never come. Every year the pressure increases. At intervals 
editors are obliged to have a clearing out, when they either return articles 
paid for, making a present of them to the authors, or ruthlessly destroy 
them, to prevent their possible tormenting reappearance. Occasional or 
amateur writers are bolder than professionals; they are bold through ignor- 
ance and inexperience. They seem to believe that composition comes by 
nature; that it requires neither training nor practice. Such articles as edi- 
tors receive! Some of them are remarkably good, though “unvailable” for 
technical reasons. Now and then one is fresh, bright, full of interest; but 
the bulk of them are a waste of words. Every American appears to be con- 
vinced that he can write for print, and he wreaks his attempts on the un- 
fortunate editor. The tyro is apt to be enraged at the return of his manu- 
script, of whose excellence he is assured, and to devote the particular peri- 
odical to the infernal furies. The editor makes more enemies than friends 
by exercising the right to decide what he will not publish. 

There are editors and editors. Nearly all of them represent publishers, 
and may be supposed to reflect their qualities, whether good or bad. Some 
of them are what they should be, others what they should not be. These 
last may not be so censurable as peculiar; but they are very disagreeable, 
often exasperating to deal with. A writer cannot depend upon them. They 
will repudiate an explicit agreement, and contradict their own words. They 
remember only what is to their interest at the moment, and deny whatever 
they choose. What remedy has the poor scribe? He is entirely in the edi- 
tor’s power, and the editor is but too well aware of it. If he quarrels with 
him, he cuts off a certain source of his limited income. If he remains on 
terms with him, he loses some degree of his self-respect. No wonder that 
he becomes skeptical, cynical, discontented. He usually has annoyances 
and wrongs enough to make him so long before he has reached middle age. 

Editors of newspapers, particularly managing editors, are often brutally 
unjust in effect, whether they mean to be or not. The position as manager 
is likely to be injurious to men of ordinary mold, not firm in principle. It 
invests them with considerable derived power, and ample opportunity to be 
offensive. A sort of upper servants, and having generally been in lower 
grades, not a few overrate their importance, and presume upon their place, 
which tends to render them conceited, egotistic, arrogant, tyrannical. They 
are merely overseers, liable to be superseded at any time, and this may im- 
pel some of them to use their authority to the utmost while they may. Be- 
ing responsible to the proprietor or proprietors, who frequently have little 
or no understanding of journalism, their own situation is often made so un- 
pleasant that they seem resolved to be unpleasant themselves, by way of 
solacing their wounded vanity. Many managers, however, are sympathetic, 
considerate, generous, and are deserving of all credit, for their place is at 
best evidently trying. With the manager, writers, either on the staff, or as 
outside contributors, are necessarily brought in constant contact. They are 
compelled, therefore, not infrequently to endure ill humors, unfairness, 
insolence, or go elsewhere; and they learn very soon that a change of mas- 
ters does not insure a change of circumstances. 

The great mass of professional manuscript-makers are forced into a con- 
nection with the daily press, whatever their dislike of it, from bread-winning 
necessity. Journalism is not like literature by any means, but literature 
may render excellent service to journalism, especially as every prominent 
newspaper has, at present, distinct literary departments. One could hardly 
be too literary for journalism, provided one has an instinct for news, and a 
direct, adaptable style. The men who pursue literature as a trade, with 
some newspaper association, may be counted on the fingers, and are likely to 
be immersed in debt. A newspaper is issued daily, and a writer has not, 
therefore, to wait a month or longer, as in a magazine, for the printing of 
his matter. Besides, it employs a number of writers on salaries, while per- 
iodicals do not, except the editor and his assistants. Anda regular income 
is essential to every dependent creature, because his outgo is regular and 
unavoidable. He may afford incursions into literature if he be sure of the 
common necessaries of existence meanwhile. 

Journalism, like writing in general, manifestly has its attractions, par- 
ticularly at first. After a young man has left college he can earn as much 
as, probably more than, he could in any other employment. He also flatters 
himself that as a journalistic writer he helps to mould public opinion, and 
to sustain, in a way, the much boasted independence of the press. He is apt 
to discover later that he cannot sustain his own independence; but the ear- 
ly delusion is natural though mischievous. The longer he remains on a 
newspaper, the greater is likely to be his regret. Experience of that sort for 
four er tive years may be useful; but he should then adopt some other call- 
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He rarely does however; he is prone to stay until the time for leaving 
has irrevocably passed. An insurmountable objection to journalism, as to 
every order of composition, is that it is not progressive, financially. The 
novice, if accepted at all, will be as well paid, considering his liability to ad- 
ded responsibility—wife, children and the rest—as the man of ripe experi- 
ence and maturity; indeed he will be better paid. The bulk of journalists 
of long experience, even in New York, where their compensation is higher 
than anywhere else, do not receive $2500 annually. How far will that go 
toward supporting a family? Most of them are exhausted after fifteen 
years or so of continuous service, and their earning capacity is in danger of 
retrograding. When fairly worn out what is their prospect? They are 
privileged to die at their own expense. Their long service has unfitted 
them for any other business, and their circumstances are Cesperate indeed, 
They have been unable to save anything; they are not pensioned ; they 
have broken health and poverty for reward. Who knows of a salaried jour- 
nalist that has gained even the most modest independence by pursuit of his 
profession? The position, too, is always precarious ; he may lose it at any 
time from no fault of his own. His destiny is in the hands of the managing 
editor, or any controlling stockholder, who may object to the color of his 
eyes, or the curve of his nose, and discharge him therefor. The press may 
be free—its liberty frequently runs into license—but he is often little else 
than aserf. The history of journalism is marked by the graves of journal- 
ists, dead from anxiety, annoyance and overwork by or before middle age. 
Nevertheless, journalism is the least unremunerative and unsatisfactory 
of any form of manuscript-making. Outside writing is altogether worse, 
and cannot be long followed by persons averse to incurring obligations, or 
cherishing a prejudice in favor of living. 

Manuscript as literature often commands better prices than it did ten 
years ago; manuscript as press matter has declined in that time. The rates 
now paid by newspapers are often an affront to intelligence and a satire on 
industry. If actual figures were given they would scarcely be credited. 
Writers of capacity and trustworthiness in general cannot earn to-day much 
more than half what they could a decade since. The inky trade as a trade 
is deteriorating; there are more workers and fewer places, comparatively. 
At best the field is narrow and beset with difficulties. The perpetual dis- 
advantage of a manuscript is its lack of value until a publisher has accepted 
it and paid for it. A thousand clever manuscripts would not, if unaccepted, 
buy a breakfast in the Bowery. 
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DRIFT. 

—Plenty of people now living can recall a time when the South was far 
enough from being solid for free trade. Southerners who are now sixty 
years old were voters of five years’ standing when Webster and Clay died, 
and a very large proportion of them, the sons of Whig fathers, were voting 
the Whig ticket. They had been taught to believe in the American system 
and to abhor the “ locofocos.” Later, the slavery issue forced most of them 
into the Democratic party, and the supposed necessity for a solid vote grow- 
ing out of the emancipation and political enfranchisement of the negroes 
has thus far availed to keep most of them there. But on a purely econoin- 
ical question like this of the tariff, what more natural than that some at 
least of these former Whigs should revert to the beliefs of their youth ?— 
Hartford Courant. 


—In Philadelphia the great journals of forty years ago were the United 
States Gazette, under Joseph R. Chandler, and the Pennsylvania Inquirer, 
owned by Jasper Harding and edited by Robert Morris. Both had reached 
national fame, with a circulation equal to the Patriot to-day. I have heard 
Chandler te]l how he performed all the editorial, reportorial and commer- 
cial duties of his paper himself, and taught school to occupy the remainder 
of his time. The Inquirer’s strong point was a long moral essay, set in the 
clearest, thick-leaded Long Primer, in every Saturday’s issue. The Pennsyl- 
vanian then flourished on one or two thousand circulation, and changed 
hands as fast as owners wearied of depleting their pockets. About this 
time the North American came to the front as the progressive journal of the 
day, with the prodigious staff of three editors and a special city editor: but 
that extravagance was soon abandoned, and the country was startled one 
day by the announcement that the North American had bought out the 
United States Gazette for the fabulous sum of $40,000. There are three journals 
in Philadelphia now, neither of which could be bought for $1,000,000, and 
half a dozen others that would command prices up in the hundreds of thou- 
sands. I well remember that Greeley’s Tribune and Bennett’s Herald were 
then disputing, blustering and sometimes wagering over their circulation, 
and the point in dispute wasas to which had nearest 15,000 daily sub- 
scribers ; and these were the great journals of the nation in point of circula- 
tion, except only the penny New York Sun and the penny Philadelphia 
Ledger.—A. K. McClure in a Letter of Reminiscences. 





Prudently Break up Your Cold by the timely Use of Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, an 
old remedy for Sore Lungs and Throats, and a certain curative fer Coughs. 
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PERIODICALS. 


MERCHANTS, BANKERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


SHOULD READ 


BRADSTREETS, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF 


TRADE, FINANCE AND PUBLIC ECONOMY. 


Sixteen Pages every Saturday. 


Oftentimes Twenty Pages. Sometimes Twenty-four Pages. 


FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY. 
(Business Established in 1849.—Incorporated in 1876.) 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,400,000. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES : 


Nos. 279, 281, 288 BRoADWAY, NEW YORK 


Merchants, Bankers, Manufacturers and others ; 

DEAR Sirs :—In addition to our Mercantile Agency 
Reports, we are now publishing a weekly commercial 
and financial newspaper in our name of 


“BRADSTREET.” 


This paper is of value and interest to observing busi- 
ness men, particularly merchants, bankers and man- 
ufacturers. It does not deal with credits or furnish 
ratings, but reports, reviews and discusses those mat- 
ters, domestic and foreign, that have any bearing up- 
on the business of this country. Reporting the crops 
in detail, investigating numerous industries, criticis- 
ing various investment securities, and reviewing the 
markets are special features. while the tariff, moneta- 
ry, transportation, legal, bankruptcy, partnership and 
hundreds of other topics are ably treated, not in the 
interest of political parties and geographical sections, 
but in the best interest of the business men of the 
whole country. 

It is emphatically the business man’s newspaper. 

We solicit your subscription for one year at $5.00, 

Very truly yours, 
THE BRADSTREET COMPANY. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 


BRADSTREET’S. 


ADVERTISING AGENTS. 





ADVERTISERS 
can learn the exact cost 
of any proposed line of 
advertising in American 


papers by addressing 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
Send 10cts. for 100-Page Pamphlet. 
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FOR SALE, 


ABINGTON, NEAR JENKINTOWN, NORTH 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


08 HILLBORW ¢ ie | 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


VERY DESIRABLE SITES FOR SUBURBAN HOMEs 


A Plot of 14.6 acres is divided into seven lots, (sizes 
* to 54 acres), or will be sold entire, if immediately 
negotiated for. Land high, drainage complete, fine 
view of surrounding country. 

Access to the city, daily, from Abington, by 24 
trains; (from Jenkintown, by 44 trains.) Apply to 
(owner), Howard M. Jenkins, 921 Arch St., City, or 
address, through post office, Box 924. 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





CONTRIBUTORS TO THE AMERICAN. 


Among those who have recently contributed to THE AMERICAN are: 


Theodore Child, Paris. 

William H. Hayne, Augusta, Ga. 
John B. Tabb, St. Charles College, Md. 
W. M. Davis, Harvard Univ. 

John V. Sears, Phila. 

Joseph Jastrow, Johns Hopkins Univ. 
D. O. Kellogg, Vineland, N. J. 

Edwin R. Champlin, Westerly, R. I. 
P. B. Peabody, Faribault, Minn. 

W. P. Holcomb, Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Samuel Williams Cooper, Phila. 

Dr. Henry Hartshorne, Phila. 

W. N. Lockington, Phila. 


Prof Edward J. James, Univ. of Penna. 

Mrs. Eliz. Robins Pennell, London. 

Prof. J. T. Rothrock, Univ. of Penna. 

Cyrus Adler, Johns Hopkins Univ. 

Principal Leslie W. Miller, Penna. Museum Art 
Schools. 

Prof. Isaac Sharpless, Haverford College. 

John Leyland, London. 

Mrs. Ellen Olney Kirk. 

J. G. Rosengarten, Phila. 

Richard E. Burton, Johns Hopkins Univ. 

Miss Elizabeth McCall, Bryn Mawr College. 

E. P. Cheyney, Univ. of Penna. 

Herbert Welsh, Phila. 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF OUTDOOR SPORT, 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Outing 











SINGLE COPIES, 


25 CENTS. 


T COSTS ONLY THREE DOLLARS A YEAR, AND GIVES YOU AN ABUNDANCE OF EX- 

CELLENT READING MATTER, MOST GENEROUSLY ILLUSTRATED. IT OFFERS AL- 

SO USEFUL AND COSTLY PREMIUMS TO THOSE WHO CANNOT AFFORD A CASH OUT. 
LAY, BUT ARE WILLING TO ASSIST IN GETTING NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 


OFFICES, 140 NASSAU STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
PouLTNEY BIGELOW, EDITOR. 





BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


BARKER BROTHERS & CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


125 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow In- 
terest on Deposits, and transact a 
general Banking and Brok- 
erage Business. 


SEED WAREHOUSES. 


21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 
FOUNDED 1784. 
EVERYTHING of the best for the Farm, Garden or 

Country Seat, Over 1500 acres under cultivation 
owing Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural 
gister and Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 
and directions for culture, in English and German 
ofr teall applicants. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The American Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, ... . 
Reserve for reinsurance and 

all other claims, . . . 1,070,610 92 
Surplus over all liabilities, . 447,821 13 


$400,000 00 


ToTAL ASssETs, JANUARY IsT, 1886, 
$1,918,432.05. 


DIRECTORS: 

T. H. MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
JOHN WELSH, P. S. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 

JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


—THE— 
William Cramp & Sons 
Ship and Engine 
Building Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co., 


ABRAHAM BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
WM. WHARTON, JR., SUPERINTENDENT. 
WHARTON BARKER, TREASURER, 


MACHINISTS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


THE WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE, 


INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIG- 
NAL SYSTEMS. 


EVERY VARIETY OF TRACK 
SUPPLIES. 


P.-O. Box 905. OFFICE, 125 S. Fourth St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Works, Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


DRY GOODS. 


Darlington, “£8CHANTS AND 


IMPORTERS. 


General Dry Goods for 
Ladies’ Wear. 


Runk 
& Co. 


AND HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR AND GLOVES FOR 
GENTLEMEN. 


1126 CHESTNUT STREET 1128 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE BEST VALUE. THE LOWEST PRICE. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST. 


President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
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THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 


325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of pee | descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

Vault Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
Locks. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 
ES 


IST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
JOHN C, BULLITT. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, ete. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, ete. 
ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN 8. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Charles S. Hinchman, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 
Charles A. Sparks, 
oore, Jr. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 

Joseph 











